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Preface 


XN the general education of children the arts offer unique 
potentialides for creative growth and development. The pur- 
pose of this book is to lay a foundation for examining the funda- 
mental problems in art education. It centers on creative experi- 
ence and the education of children. Seeking to dispel some of 
the current ambiguiu'es and confusions, it suggests a synthesis 
with related fields to better our understanding of the process of 
artistic action. 

The meaning of experience in the arts, although primarily the 
concern of art educators, is of vital significance to all others con- 
tributing to the general education of ^ildren. Experience in the 
arts is inseparaWe from creative perception and insight, the 
cornerstone of a sound general education program. Therefore, al- 
though this book is addressed ^cificaily to those whose business 
it is to help children experience the arts— prospective art teachers 
and elementary school teachers, and teachers in service— the ma- 
terial should interest all those who r«xjgnize the importance of 
creative involvement in the process of education. 

Art education as we know it today began to develop in Amer- 
ica about half a century ago. Since that time, ft has modified 
both its purposes and its forms. It began nith an emphasis on the 
precise execution of "object dratvings." later changed to an 
aesthetic orientation based on nineteenth-centur}’ absolutes of 
beauty, and then shifted to "free expression.” Currently our in- 
terest is in aesthetic behavior as a ^cial quality of human 
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This volume consists of three parts. The first indicates the 
sources and development of current thought in the field of art 
education in order to identify some of the basic teaching prob- 
lems. The second relates the basic problems in art education to 
significant concepts about human behavior growing out of re- 
search in other fields. It deals with the values that people derive, 
through processes of creative experience. In the third part, find- 
ings from the related fields of study are brought together in the 
form of a new frame of reference for art education. Its implica- 
tions are interpreted in terms of the operational problems of art 
education in the elementary and secondary schools. The synthesis 
of these findings forms a foundation for art education. 

The reader may wonder about the absence of pictorial illus- 
trations. To be sure, art products are highly significant. Too 
often, however, interest in such products all but obliterates the 
necessary' attention to the process of formation. The absence 
of pictorial illustrations should not imply their lach of value. It 
does, however, underscore the need to deal rvith behavior rvhich 
cannot often be pieforialized on the pages of a booh. 

I find it difficult to express adequately my gratitude to Professor 
Ross L. Mooney of The Ohio State University whose sensitivity 
and interest in the potentialities of creative experience in the arts 
was equaled only by his continuous and generous help and en- 
couragement. I also owe thanks to these friends and colleagues 
from The Ohio State University for their valuable suggestions: 
Professors Arthur W. Foshay, Jerome J. Hausman, Everett J. 
Kifcher, Florence G. Robbins, Melvin Seeraan, David Spitz, and 
Laura Zirbes. I am also grateful for valuable criticism from Jack 
Bookbinder of the Philadelphia Public Schools. Professor Lester 
Dix of Brooklyn College, Professor H, Harry Giles of Netv York 
University’s Center for Human Relations Studies, Professor 
Leland Jacobs of Teachers CblJege, Columbia University. Helen 
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McLauchlin of the Child Development Bureau of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New Yorh, and Professor Betsy Jane Welling 
of Wayne University. 

I am indebted to my son for many of the hours devoted to 
this manuscript that rightfully belonged to him. To my wife 
I am unable to convey the appreciation that is due for her stimu- 
lating help and painstaking labors that are evident throughout 
the pages of the book. 


Columbus, Ohio 
January, 1955 


Manuel Barkan 
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occurs, in part, as an outgrowth of the limitations of their ovm 
experience with the aits. Many art teachers seem to direct ma)or 
attention to the organization and sequence of activities in the 
arts. Some classroom teachers and art teachers conscientiously 
seelc to relate art products to the experience of children. 

Although these concerns differ in many respects, there is a 
common core from which they arise. They are related to each 
other, and they cannot he viewed or answered independently. 
The best teaching in art education, at all levels, grows out of 
insight into the relationships among such separate questions. 

Recent Growth of Art Education 

In recent years, art education in American schools has been 
turning its attention toward the general education of children and 
youth. In doing so, it has laid particular claim to the education 
of all children hy affirming the belief that experience in the arts 
can mahe a unique contribution to creative democratic living. 
Many art educators contend that artistic experience encourages 
sensitive and integrated personality development. 

Art in general education is becoming less a body of subject 
matter composed of certain specific shills, and mote a way of work- 
ing and a way of seeing. It provides an essential avenue for 
growth. Indiwduals, as they work in the arts, react to stimuli in 
their environment by composing interpretive visual forms. This 
process of reaction and composition involves the play of sensitive 
judgment. The thrill of expanding sensitivity becomes tbe source 
of wholesome satisfaction. 

Unless an individual has ample opportunity to make personal 
judgments, discover his own meanings, and create harmonious 
relationships in his own way, he never achieves satisfaction. His 
tension mounts, he grows less s«mre, and he loses his capacity 
to make sound judgments. He loses sight of tbe goals that can 
provide deep satisfaction for himself as a person and becomes 
incapable of the informed participation that a democratic com- 
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munily demands. The growing emphasis in art education on 
developing mature and sensitive individuals seeks to prepare chil- 
flren for adult democratic action. 

Art materials and the activities in which they are used have 
unmatched potentiality for individual participation at all age 
levels. The individual finds these materials in an unstructured 
state. Paint, crayon, chalk, paper, clay, and the multitude of 
other three-dimensional materials are separate and unorganized 
entities until et person hegius to •put them together. While en- 
gaged in the activity of organizing these materials into a painting 
or piece of sculpture, the person is at once the composer and his 
otvn audience. He chooses colors and forms in order to compose. 
When he looks at his painting, he is the audience for his own 
composition. Judgment accompanies every choice he makes. The 
process is reciprocal, involving the interplay of composing (act- 
ing) and judging (evaluating). This process is the essence of 
all sensitive and informed participation, because the individual 
carries the evaluative responsibility for all his actiont. As such, 
it is the heart of democratic living. 

The contribution of art education to the development of in- 
formed partic/parion and rneamngfu} saiishcthn has received 
increasing attention in the education of children. Many schools 
are seeking to provide wholesome opportunities in the arts. The 
presence of an effective art program is becoming one sign of a 
good school; the absence of such is becoming a mark of deficiency- 
Although the values of art education are being recognized and 
accepted, the teaching of ait has not developed equally at all 
educational levels. There has been greater readiness to incor- 
porate the arts in elementary school programs. Marked growth in 
art education is particularly evident in ^ementary schools where 
progress has been made in general educational improvement. 

The development of art education in the secondary schwls 
has been slower, but here too there is evidence of progress. The 
value of experience in the arts is winning recognition in vanous 
programs of adult education. Many universrties ate assuming an 
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otligation to provide opportunities in the arts for their students; 
community agencies are reco^izing the desirability of adult 
participation in the arts. 

Through such recognition, art education is emerging as an 
important area of educational experience. The changing status 
oE art education is mating teachers aware of new responsibilities. 
General classroom teachers and art teachers are striving to under- 
stand the nature of their changing role. The value of technical 
training in the manipulation of art media is being understood 
realistically; children are taught how to work in the arts in order 
to erive t e human values from the experience. Teachers are 
booming less concerned with educating for a particular kind of 
Stic eiKe ence and more concerned with developing sensi- 
to the meaning of experience in the arts. Art eduction is 
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different and complex tasks involved. A whole cluster of related 
learnings were gained about book design, lettering, and pictorial 
illustration. The book was a real achievement, and they were 
proud to distribute the copies. This experience in the arts served 
them well in many ways. Th^ used the expressive forms of the 
arts to give concrete shape to a meaningful idea. They learned, 
among other things, that the arts provide real means for boys and 
girls to accomplish objectives they value. 

The way these children were being taught to see and under- 
stand the significance of the arts in their own personal-social lives 
served the highest aspirations of general education for democratic 
living. Such teaching is not accidental. It is the product of clear 
purpose translated into intelligent method. The lack of clear and 
sound purpose can lead only to ambiguous and confused teaching. 


Effort To Overcome Ambiguities 

Important new insights into a teacher’s role in helping chil- 
dren develop their creative capacities are coming to light. These 
msig^ ts are eing fed by research with information which is en- 
hancing out knowledge about the nature of experience in the 
ar s. ome teac ers are using this expanding knowledge to guide 
“T«™enmtion for the improvement of their own teaching 
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The value of education through the arts defends on the way 
ail individual experiences the arts. It depends on the way a child 
is taught and the situation in which he works. In a classroom, it 
is the teacher who sets the tone and controls the situation so that 
children may or may not derive value from their activity. A 
teacher works tvilh a multitude of elements tvithin a classroom. 
His conduct in relation to these elements determines the quality 
of the experience for the children. 

A teachers interpretation of the needs of children, his alloca- 
tion of time for tvork, his selection of materials, his use of avail- 
ahle space, his assignment of tasks, together with his genera) 
point of view regarding the arts are all critical elements over 
which he exercises considerable control. A teacher can choose 
to set rigid time limits for the completion of a particular project, 
or he can be sensitive to the time needs of individual children. 

It is the teacher who decides whether to confer with children in 
detemiining the theme and direction for their activity in the arts. 

It is the teacher's choice to be satisfied with the best efforts of 


individual children, or to insist on some predetermined standard 
which may often be unattainable by a child without loss of in- 
tegrity, 

TTie choices that teachers make in their day-ttxlay work with 


children determine the quality of the learning and the educational 
value of the experiences. When choices are soundly based, good 
learning results. When they are based on fragmentar}' or am- 
biguous reasons, the children suffer. 

Through choices involving such elements as have been indi- 
cated, teachers prescribe working procedures for their children 
to follow. They define tasks. They organize activities. They pro- 
vide children with particular experiences. A child's learning ex- 
perience is the sum total of all the influences he encounters. 
It is neither any single accomplishment nor a task completed in 
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this task because of the assumptions that underlie her teaching. 
Included were such beliefs as: second-grade children cannot draw 
well enough themselves; their own ideas are childish; to learn 
they must be given ideas; they should learn to follow directions 
by keeping their colors within given lines. Another second-grade 
teacher told the children in her class that they could make any 
pictures they pleased in crayon or paint after they finished all 
their work. They were to draw or paint quietly, because she was 
going to be busy helping a group of children with their reading. 
In contrast, a third teacher informed the children in her second- 


grade class that they could work in the arts at certain hours dur- 
ing the week. She told them that there was space at the clay table 
for only six children and that there were paintbrushes for only 
ten. The others would have to work in crayon. During each 
work period, however, they would be able to take turns so that 
all could work with the several materials. She also said that they 
could choose their own ideas for their work, but she would.want 
to talk over their ideas with them. 

All three teachers defined the limits of the learning experience. 
1 he hrst teacher prevented the children from exploring their own 
ideas because her actions contradicted the sound, available in- 
toation about the developmental capacities of children. She 
created a conflict between the idea she dictated and the children's 
mvn Ideas. Her authority prevailed at the expense of the in- 
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lenged can lead to a teacher’s insight into the problem. Informa- 
tion about behavior can then he related to the problem and 
sound, workable solutions produced. 

The problems of teaching through the arts contain related 
e ements w ich cannot be separated or placed in opposition to 
eac 0 er. hen relationships among these elements are not 
co^ize , am iguity of basic meanings is encountered. Such 
am ea s to teaching procedures that are inconsistent with 
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Art education used to promote a ccuain style of taste. It used 
to pursue a parh’cuJar sequence of problems, and it was based on 
a set ot skills growing out of absolute principles. Art education 
today seeks to develop sensitivity to visual relationships, ft seeks 
to lead individuals to an aivareness of their visual experiences and 
to development of their capcity to communicate personal under- 
standings through aesthetic/onn. Jt is less concerned with 'prin- 
ciples of aesthetic form because experimental research into the 
art work of children suggests that visual form grows our of self- 
awareness, maturity, sensitivity, and understanding.® 

Although art education is developing in terms of its newly 
defined purposes, greater clarity is needed to develop consistent 
educational practice. Underlying the purposes of art education 
are complex relationships in human behavior. Without insight 
into the dynamics of these relationships it is difficult to commu- 
nicate purposes and practices. 

Some teachers still requite “copy work" and "coloring in" les- 
sons, although these lead children to rigid and stereotyped re- 
sponses. Others teach a predetermined sequence of problems that 
are executed through a series of directed steps. The needs and 
interests of students are often ignored, although we know that, 
to learn well, the learner should participate in setting his own 


purposes and goals. 

In some schools, art education means the promotion of a par- 
ticular style of "modem design.” Students scern to produce well- 
designed woik, but it is in a form that is not the product of 
their own maturity and understanding. In terms of learning 
and development, "modem” designs ate produced in place of 
academic patterned stereotypes. Such experience m the arts does 
not lead to meaningful sensitivity and individual development. 

It is not uncommon to find conflicting practices m a smgle 
school. In'one elementary school, the teacher in class A was 

oS.: P.«, .M«. 
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helping several children to build animals with clay. Another 
grcmp was working on a mural showing animals in the zoo, and 
a third group was sitting and reading. In contrast, the teacher in 
^ ass B was showing the children how to fold a piece of paper 
into equal sections to make a repeat design. The repeat design 
was not going to he used, but this * art problem” was part of the 

teachers required series. 

. contraiction in method between the two teachers just 
Sv resulted from conflicting points of view. The first teacher 
leve at the arts were to be used by children as means of 
covery an as media of expression. The second teacher as- 
^ed that certain “problems” were valuable regardless of their 
latonship to the purposes or needs of the children. Repeat 
leal^sh™'^ ireated like academic manipulations rather than as 
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in concrete teaching practice and in the behavior of people. Chil- 
dren are often taught through methods which are inconsistent 
with all that is known about developmental needs, learning, and 
the human values in experience in the arts. 


Place of Method 

One of the underlying problems in art education, as in all 
areas of education, is the concept of method— the “how” of teach- 
ing. For a long time, methods were substituted for understand- 
ings There were, and there still are. descriptions of methods for 
teac ing certain problems in a certain subject. Many educators 
ave ^^uie the futility of a “method.” Methods are imvortant, 
HI t ey are no suhstitute for insight into the complex relatiott- 
ships m any teaching situation. All teaching is done through 
methods, but there is a relative difference benveen methods 
wh^ tend to be stauc” and those which tend to be “dynamic.” 

« ^ lecher assumes that all learners react alike, the 

more stauc are his teaching methods. A teacher who tends to svork 
ind viMT/V^' t^onsive to the unique differences among 

the croon T «f 

quirf He ? dre kind of leadership it re- 

^“d.ttrsrf'sfar 

uniq^^ relmionshi'of understanding the 

ticidar croon and a par- 
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This process of selection is obvious in painting because the 
painter conveys an emotional response to his subject. In design 
and construction, the funcn'onal product should not obscure this 
^bjKrive process. An architect, in designing a house, is limited 
by the requirements of his client, but his solution depends upon 
his mim mstghts and understandings about space for living. In 
e same way, the jeweler, the weaver, and the potter create 

of the needs 

The mdividual who expresses his ideas through visual lan- 
^ge forms may be a young child, a layman, or a profe^onal 
factor-: ™ respond to many and varied 

feed the" ■ These become sources of ideas to 
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recognized only in terms of the ivays of life of the people in a 
particular culture. 

An important task, then, for every teacher is to study his 
community culture and to understand what it believes it requires. 
But teachers must also recognize with sensitivity the emerging 
needs in community life which have yet to he realized consciously. 
The primary function of art education, like all education, is to 
provide opportunities for the highest potential development of 
every individual. If education through art is to carry meaning 
in the American commimity, teachers are obliged to educate in 
terms of the apparent needs and ultimate potentialities of chil- 
dren and adults. 

The major question for teachers to consider revolves aroimd 
the relationship between the needs of the human personality for 
experience in the arts and the kinds of activities our culture con- 
si^s valuable. To illustrate: although it may be good and useful 
for an individual to work in the arc, the value of diis experienre 
to him is impaired if the culture in which he lives considers his 
efforts useless. These two aspects, personal value and cultural 
judgment, cannot be dissociated. Through participation in the 
arts, an individual may derive values; but, depending upon the 
attitude of the culture toward the experience, Ae individual may 
or may not fulfill purposes which are significant to him. The 
problems of art education, therefore, are deeply related to the 
personal needs of people and the attitudes of our culture toward 
experiences which promise to satisfy those needs. A greater imder- 
standing of this relationship improves a teacher’s ability to help 
children grow toward aesthetic-social-psychological maturity. 

The major problem for this book, therefore, is not the proposal 
of a method for teaching art. It is rather to bring together some 
important information about human behawor, from studies in 
ps^'chology, sociology, anthropology, cultural history, philosophy, 
and the arts, and to sjmthesize those findings which can help to 
clarify values in art education. This is admittedly a presumptuous 
task, but each step in that direction can contribute to the dissolu- 
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Attitudes Toward the Arts in Our Culture 


fundamental teaching problems in art education stem 
from attitudes toward the arts in American culture. These atti- 
tudes permeate the minds of people. They are part of the basic 
equipment that children bring with them to school. 

Some factors in our culture have operated to depreciate the 
value of the arts, but others arc pointing toward the need for 
the kind of experience that can be derived from the arts. Factors 
that depreciate the arts create some serious teaching problems; 
the need for experience in the arts suggests the bases upon which 
art education can fulfill its function. It is, therefore, important 
to review some of the dominant American attitudes pertaining 
to the arts to discover their bearing on the role of the arts in 
education. These attitudes can be then interpreted in terms of 
their implications for effective teaching. 

Evidence of Artistic Life in Our Culture 

Any effort to estimate the importance of the visual arts in 
American life would be strongly influenced by the point of view 
taken. If we focused attenUon on the quantities of art objects, we 
could arrive at one possible conclusion. If, on the other hand, 
we considered the degree of direct participation in the arts and the 
social evaluation of this partidpation, we would come to another 
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rondusioR. Both aspects are important to an undeistandmg of 
the problems of art education. Neither one alone can describe 
the characteristics of the culture which teachers should tahe into 
account. 

Any survey of the American scene will produce evidence of 
considerable artistic activity and interest. Artistic effort is not 
only visible through the work of professional artists, but it is also 
apparent in the interest of many communities to provide oppor- 
tunities for lay participation in the arts. Many of us have had 
contact with the organized art classes and recreational groups 
that function in numerous localities. Much of the present in- 
terest in community art classes received its original impetus 
during the depression of the nineteen thirties, when the F^eral 
Government, through its Works Project Administration program, 
provided funds for work in the arts. Continued interest in artistic 
participation has influenced many community agencies to incor- 
porate such opportunities into their regular programs. 

Etcpanded interest in the arts is also evident in the mass of 
available reproductions of paintings. Some are good and others 
are mediocre; their popularity, however, is significant. The fact 
that newspapers sometimes offer reproductions as premiums is 
an indication of community interest. 

Expansion in the size of most art schools and art departments 
in universities and colleges is equally significant. Increased num- 
bers of students are attending such schools. An increase in the 
number of art teachers in the public schools has paralleled a 
reasonably broad expansion in art education programs. 

Although holding art exhibitions continues to be the major 
function of museums and gaf/en'es. it is no longer rheir ^durftj 
responsibility. In many communities it is not unusual to find 
regular exhibition programs in libraries, schools, and community 
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note the improved design of refrigerators, stoves, washing ma- 
chines, and automobiles. At every turn, all of us come into con- 
tact with well-designed products, and many articles we buy are 
attractively packaged. 

One cigarette company discovered that a change in the color 
and design of its package contributed to greater popularity of 
its product. A skeptic might argue that the improvement of de- 
sign is merely another manifestation of high-pressure salesman- 
ship for greater sales for greater profit. This is undoubtedly true, 
but the fact remains that an increasing number of manufacturers 
are finding it profitable to employ professional designers in order 
to produce the best-looking products possible. With the notable 
exceptions of such products as ceramics and furniture, the Amer- 
ican people have shown a positive response to good design. 

Althou^ there are many Instances to the contrary, there can 
be little doubt that most manufactured objects have been greatly 
improved in aesthetic appearance. This is a factor of artistic value. 
It is at once a manifestation of, and has an effect upon, popular 
judgment. 

From the single point of view of the quantity of art objects in 
American life, we can indeed reach some optimistic conclusions. 
There is evidence of growth in both quantity and quality. Before 
this evidence can be properly evaluated in terms of its implica- 
tions for art education, it should first be examined in relation to 
the predominant attitudes of people in our culture toward artistic 
experience. The quantity and quality of art objects need to be 
seen in relation to the background of American culture as it influ- 
ences experience in the arts through participating activity. 

Only to the degree that wc understand the significance of cul- 
tural attitudes that pertain to participation in the arts can we 
consider the implication of these attitudes for the teaching of 
art. Art education must ultimately be judged by the effects it has 
on the things children do— their beharior and their way of life. 
They come to school imbued with many of the altitudes toward 
die arts that ate characteristic of our culture. 
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It is not easy to become consciously aware of prerailing alti- 
tudes within our culture because most of us share many of these 
same attitudes personally. This task is almost like trying to look 
at ourselves. For this reason, it can be helpful to look briefly at 
some attitudes toward the arts that prevail in other cultures. 
Such a comparative view can provide us with a yardstick to help 
us see the nature of related attitudes in our own culture. We can 
then identify our own attitudes with a degree of detachment in 
order better to understand their implications for art education. 


Attitudes Toward Experience in the Arts in Other Cultures 

Research by cultural historians and cultural anthropologists 
furnishes information with which we can clarify our under- 
standing of the meaning of experience in the arts, the place of 
experience in the arts in the lives of other peoples, and the atti- 
tudes of these peoples toward the arts. Awareness of the meaning 
of the arts in the Jives of other peoples brings into focus, by con- 
trast, some of the attitudes toward the arts in our own way of life. 

Anthropologists tvho have studied the arts in other cultures 
emphasize the extensiveness of other peoples' direct experience 
in the arts. Franz Boas * and Ruth BunzeJ studied the ways of 
life in several American Indian cultures. Melville J. Herskovits* 
investigated the ways of life in African tribal cultures. Th^ 
report the essential importance of some phase of artistic experi- 
ence in the pereonal and communal lives of these peoples. These 
culnires do not make the distinctions we do between "fine” and 
"applied” arts. Their artistic activities vary considerably from our 
own, but some form of activity in the arts has always been present 

among them. . , , , j 

Among these peoples, there are individuals who are good 
carvers, painters, potters, or stoiytelleis. These individuals arc 
‘ Fram Be. ed., A-ihap'hgr (Nm Yarh D. C. He.* A Co., 

'”®Malvaia Hridiovin, M.o ond HK Work CN™- Vvii A. 

Knopf, Inc., 19483. 
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the outstanding “artists” in their communities and they lead in 
such work, but all the others also participate to whatever degree 
they are able because work in the arts is an integral part of their 
way of life. To emphasize the integral relationship of the arts to 
the main stream of life in these other cultures, Herskovits points 
out that in our own culture: ‘The arts . . . have been dissoci- 
ated from the principal stream of life. Artistic creation is the 
function of the specialist; while the appreciation of what these 
specialists create is the privilege of those who at least command 
the leisure to pursue their avocation ” ® 


Because "artistic creation is the function of the specialist” in 
our pattern of living, the widespread participation in artistic ex- 
perience by other peoples is almost incomprehensible to us. We 
even conceive of art appreciation as a special addition to the func- 
tions we perform regularly. As such, the arts have become an 
interest of the few rather than the many. Most Americans are 
quick to say that they “know what they like” but they "know 
nothing about art.” Most school administrators, who possess 
knowledge about the teaching of language, science, and social 
studies, are quick to advise that they are unfamiliar with the 
teac mg of art. As a result, our children become imbued with 
attim es toward the arts that result from not knowing the arts. 

^ ^ o members of some other cultures, the meaning of art appre- 
ciation is totally different from ours. Their appreciation of the 
arts, unlike our own, stems from direct participating involvement 
m the arts as a regular part of their lives. Many of the important 
day-t^day things these people do are not only functionally usefttl, 
but they are also useful aesthetically. Because these peoples do not 
seem to make the same distinctions we do between "functional” 
an afsthetic value, it appears that the word "useful” itself 

Wnr" " than for us. To them, 

the meaning of "intrinsic worth” rather than 
valueT^"ff usefulness” in our sense. Their conception of 
value IS different from our mvn. In their cultures, "nothing is 

MBW..P.379. ^ 
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spiritually meaningless . . ”< ‘TTie majoi activiries of rite im 
dividual must directly satisfy his otvn creauve “ononri 
impulses, must always he something more than a means 

iitihly ate often mseparabl . literate societies, 

in all nonlitetate cultures and in y i3,.;5l,ed on objects 
the technical virtuosity of the die fLs 

of everyday use, far more than may be the case vvim 

we classify as 'pure' art. im«,rtance of experience 

Additional evidence of the cu .. The literature 

iri the arts is provided by im tu^^ niedieval society 

about the medieval eta ^ expression. The life people 

recognized particular va uei a^ intensity with which 

led, the beliefs they held . yj^gspread activity in the 
diey held their beliefs ™“ 2 ^,egacieLf the Middle Ages 
arts. That which makes ® ,h„ieal mastery nor their 

"great art and unique, is n art,-though these are 
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placed on their experience. It was the product of people’s partici- 
pation. 

The arts flourished in the free towns of the medieval world 
where the intense faith and devotion to Christian morality pro- 
duced a degree and level of creative participation which has yet 
to he equaled. “The towns swarmed with these workmen who 
happened to he artists— these artists who were content to he work- 
men.”® "And the enormous output of the thirteenth century 
rested on a great popular enthusiasm. Gothic was the work of the 
people, of the peasants and the burghers of the guilds; and the 
sculpture, the wrought metal, the glorious carved screens which 
astonish us today . . . were the work of the village mason, the 
village carpenter, the village blacksmith.”® 

The religious faith of the period was symbolized in the com- 
plete devotion to the Blessed Virgin. “The measure of this devo- 
tion, which proves to any religious American mind ... its seri- 
ous practical vitality, is the money it cost. According to statistics, 
in the single century between 1170 and 1270, the French built 
eighty cathedrals and nearly five hundred churches of the cathe- 
dral class, which would have cost . . . more than five thousand 
mi ion to replace. Five thousand million francs is a thousand mil- 
lon oUars . . . the share of this capita] which was . . . invested 
in ^ e Vi^n . . . expressed an intensity of conviction never 
again reached by any passion, whether of religion, of loyalty, of 
patnotism, or of wealth; perhaps never even paralleled by any 
smgle economic effort, except in war.”^® 

Awareness of the \videspread and devoted participation in the 
a ^ urmg t e medieval period, and the obvious value attached 
to It makes us better able to evaluate the attitudes toward artistic 
activity of our own culture. 


CmlL'STF Contributions to Modem 

PP. CNcw Yoilc: Henry Holt & Co., 1922), 
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Attitudes Toward Experience in the Arts 
m Our Otm Culture 

Prevailing attitudes toward the arts among contemporary 
menrans are compkv. Often they are contradictory. Although 
tne arts are becoming increasingly popular, participation in the 
arts as a general ej^rience for most people is still lehtively 
int^uent. To wort in the arts is still somewhat of a curiosity 
m Itaerican life. Yet, one rarely finds a community which does 
not have an art group or an art dass; more paintings or reproduc- 
tions of paintings are to be found in more people’s homes than 
ever before; the arts are beginning to lose their reputation as an 
interest and activity of the ^vealthy alone. For example, some 
trade union groups are encouraging art interest and activi^ 
among their members. 

As a people, we tend to respect the “JiteraJ" qualities over the 
'imaginative" ones. In viewing a painting, we look for a "logical” 
statement and tend to reject the "poetic" hgure. The need for 
"practical" activity is a dominant force in our lives.” 

The familiar emphasis on practical productivity and pure tifi'h’- 
tarianism has created a curious, if not ambivalent,” attitude to- 
ward art and the artist in the average American mind. Although 
the artist’s product is often respected, his involvement in artistic 
activity still is given only small value recognition. Because the 
qualitative nature of artistic experience is not entirely definable 
in strictly tangible and objective terms, devotion to work in the 

** Richard MUUer-Freienfels, The Mcchanizatioo and StandtrdizsfioD of 
American Life,” in Sodalogiail Amlysis. Logan WiJsoa and William I. Kolb, 
eds. (New York; Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1949)> P- |49- 

**Tbe attitude of ambivalence is not unique in relation to the atu, its 
socioJozical significance in American We has b^ noted in reladon to i«der- 
ship hr Mel»?n Seeman in "Role Conffici and Anibivalenre in Leadmhip. 
American Sociological Review, XVJJI, No. 4 CAi^«.„*PS3X PI’- 
by Robert A. Nisbet in "leadership and Social ^s. Stupes 
Avin W. Gouldnet, ed. (Nw York; Harnw& Bros. 

A Almond in 77ie American People and Foreign Potuy (Nw York. Har 
court. Brace & Co., ipso^. P- 43. ronsidets ambivalence in relation to tmdiboa 
and conformity. 
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arts is neither fully understood nor appreciated. Concrete things 
are habitually valued, accepted, and assumed to be “rear'; imagina- 
tive ideas are often questioned, rejected, and considered unreal. 

The application of this practical standard of evaluation can be 
illustrated through the way roost people estimate the importance 
of the variety of professional specializations in the art field. 
Many people respect the practical worlc of the commercial artist 
more than they do the imaginative creations of the painter. They 
hardly consider an architect an artist, and they respect the 
concrete nature of the industrial designer’s occupation more than 
the others. Their judgments stem from the things they consider 
important: high income, necessary service, and social prestige. 
North and Hatt, in their study of popular evaluation of jobs and 
occupations, report that: “A high income was most frequently 
mentioned by the public as the most important criterion for an 
excellent job.’ Almost as many people, however, felt that a job 
should be judged in terms of its necessity and service to humanity. 
Social prestige and training requirements tied for third place." 
Less than one-half of one percent of all those interviewed felt 
that maximum chance for initiative and freedom places a job 
in ‘excellent standing.’ ” 

When these standards for judgment and the attitudes they 
engender are considered in relation to the growing popularity 
of the arts, we are confronted with evidence that the arts are 
rimultaneously important and unimportant in American life. 
There is an expanded interest in art objects, but participating 
experience in the arts is most frequently not appreciated. The 
va ue of the arts in experience and education can, therefore, not 
e exp ^^cd by merely pointing to the numerous well-designed 
objects (both utilitarian and otherwise) in our daily lives. These 
are important factors, but other aspects need to be taken into 
account too. 


EvaluS^"^' Hatt, "Jobs and Occupations: A Popular 
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laymen who partidpaK in the arts are regarded rvith 
ondcr. The work they do is considered some^vhat unusual. Be- 
muse they are considered to have "special talent,’* they even en- 
joy respect of a curious sort. The amateur artist regards his own 
participation in the arts with pleasure. The experience produces 
satisfaction within him which he finds difficult to ejqjJain. He 
may derive high satisfaction from a good round of golf or a fishing 
vacation, but his artistic participation provides an opportunity 
for pereonal fulfillment having no equal in other phases of his 
daily life. Here is an activity which has vahie for its own sc^e, 
for his own person. It differs from his regular routine although 
it is not relaxation, in the ordinary sense of the word. When he 
works ivith art materials he does not really "rest.” He works at a 
‘ j‘ob,” but it is very different from the regular work in which he is 
engaged. 

In his regular work, we often find him perfoming a fragment 
of a total job. We also find that the choice of operations within 
his work is extremely limited. Someone else, and not he, assigns 
the tasks. Someone else sets the pace. For example, in one 
American community tvhere the manufacture of clothing is a 
major industry, an adult education program rvas organized. 
Some clothing workers joined a group in order to be able to make 
things. When asked what they would like to make, several 
replied, "a dress.” The instructor was astonished. These people 
spent their working days sewing dresses and now they were ask- 
ing "to sew a dress.” They explained that this would be their first 
opportunity to se\v a whole dress. The opportunity to conceive 
the design and to sew a whole dress assumed the proportion of an 
aesthetic experience. These people earned their livelihood in an 
industry where one person sewed dress sleeves, and another sim- 
ply added the buttons. The adult education program gave them 
the opportunity to define their own task and to execute it 

completely. . , , - t. j • . 

Most people earn their living in hfly specahzed, mt«- 
dependent and depersonalized tasks which deny them the sans- 
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faction and fulfillment that work once provided. One major rea- 
son for the insecurity of many pe(^le is the fact that they are not 
free to exercise significant judgment or control of the job on 
which they work.^“ Consequently, for most people, work is only 
a way to earn a living, and leisure time activities have become the 
sources for personal satisfaction. The occupations of not only 
factory workers but also of white «>llar workers and even some 


professional people are routinized and controlled by a channel of 
authority.*® "Strictly speaking, the factory worker is not even a 
complete machine, but only a portion of a machine, \vith no more 
independence than a cog-wheel or driving belt.*’*^ 

The individual as a "cog-wheel or driving belt" implies much 
more than that he performs a routine job. It is not that his job 
is merely routine. Artists and crafKmen perform many routine 
operations in their work. The difference is that an efficiently' 
rou^ized and segmented job limits a man’s scope, his measure 
of choice, and his freedom.** Men irmst enjoy freedom of choice 
in endeavor to satisfy their basic needs. "If . . . people are 
not free to control their working actions they, in time, habitually 
submit to the orders of others and, in so far as they try to act 
treety, do so in other spheres. If they do not learn from their 
wor or evelop themselves in doing it, in time, they cease trying 
to 0 so, often having no interest in self-development even in 
0 er areas. If there is a split between their work and play, and 
t eir work and culture, they admit that split as a common- 
sense act 0 existence. If ffieir way of earning a living does not 
miuse their mode of living, they try to build a real life outside 

• becomes a sacrifice of time, necessary to build- 

ing a life outside of it.” *® 

Pravide people ivith opportuniHes for free, imagina- 
» an sap ined choice. This is why a hobby is attractive 
w many people. It is relaxation, in a way, but very exciting 

YoiV: Oxford University Press, 
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and highly demanding. Perhaps this is why the evening potter 
and the Sunday painter cannot fully explain why they spend their 
leisure time as they do. They nevertheless enjoy it, and once they 
have tasted of its quality and internal pleasure they anticipate 
every occasion for further partidparion. 

Here, then, is a new and growing cultural attitude toward the 
arts. Many people are being attracted to art groups to work, and 
they are finding personal satisfaction through artistic experience. 
Yet, if we vwre to describe the dominant attitudes of our culture 
toward artists, \ve tvould need to say that the artistic profession is 
not among the most valued. This estimate stems not only from 
the fact that many artists earn less money than other people do, 
but also from the popular belief that artists are not “practical"; 
they defy tradition; they don't really “think"; and they are "emo- 
tional.” TTiere is “the tendency to equate aesthetic and intel- 
lectual subtlety tvith the lack of manliness'-artists and intel- 
lectuals are 'queers.’”*® These beliefs are present among the 
various sodo-economic groups in oar society. They are evident 
in educational drcles, too. In spite of this tendency to devaluate 
aesthetic sensitivity, North and Halt’s study of the popular evalua- 
tion of jobs and occupations reveals that the occupation of the 
“artist who paints pictures that ate exhibited in galleries’* is rated 
higher, on a five-point scale, than the sociologist, accountant, 
musician in a symphony orchestra, building contractor, econo- 
mist and public school teacher, but lower than psychologist, 
nuclear physicist, lawyer, dentist, chemist, architect, scientist, 
physician and government official.** 

To some groups in our society, art is synonymous with social 
snobbery. It is the object of a special kind of respect, and s^e- 
times even envy. To some, it seems to offer license and freedom 
to behave in other than the accepted fashion. Behevior wheh 
would he strictly roargintil under ordinary circumstances is often 
accepted with some tolerance when observed in the amst, or even 
in the connoisseur of the arts. 

Almond, op. cit., p. 64- 


"Norris and Halt. of*, cit., p. 466. 
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This places the arts in our culture in a rather odd position. 
Unlike the people in other cultures, whose actions demonstrate 
the importances of the arts in their daily lives, we simultaneously 
respect and devaluate the arts. Artistic activity is considered im- 
practical by many, and yet it is given unique recognition and ad- 
miration. Artists make sacrifices to enjoy the arts as a full-time 
occupation. Certain social classes and groups in our society seem 
to view the arts with particular admiration. Among certain eco- 
nomically comfortable groups, art is a mark of "culture.” Among 
some sections of the middle class, art appears to be a necessary 
requisite to become “cultured.” Often, interest in the arts is 
tolerated by men and sought after only by women. Many groups 
still view the arts as a “ladies’” interest. 

In spite of evidence that the human values in art experience 
are hardly realized, growing numbers of individuals are seeking 
personal participation in the arts. Proof of this fact is contained 
in the sharp increase in the amount of art materials manufactured 
and sold. The National Art Materials Trade Association esti- 
mates that the retail volume in art materials is well over $150,- 
000,000 a year, triple the figure for 1948.” 

Increasing numbers of people are beginning to recognize that 
their personal fulfillment and satisfaction require activity in 
which they can participate of their own free will, where they 
can exercise a full measure of choice, and where they can pass 
ju gment on the choices they make. These are some reasons 
w y artistic experience is gaining popularity. They are reasons 
w ic account for the relaxed visit to an art gallery, the purchase 
o a picture to hang in one's own home, and the sometimes 
apdogetic admission that, '1 do a little painting, too.” 

An alkonsuming interest can be observed in the man who 
has a basement hobby to which he gives of himself completely 
m his tree time. A similar interest is present in the woman who 
e ongs to a ower and garden club, not for social contact alone 
u a so or real pleasure and a sense of achievement in her work. 

XUII. No. 2 CJanu«y 1954), p. 50. 
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The children who attend craft clas». ^ 
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children. 
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The element of f^lrM 
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tion .could promise the total solution to human problems. It 
seemed to offer an avenue to continuous uninterrupted progress. 
The emotional feeling-tone of the art experience made no direct 
and obvious contribution to those values which were being held 
in primary position. The arts were consequently reduced to suc- 
cessively lower stages in the general social and economic scale. 


Some Evidence of Changing Attitudes 

Scientific achievement and material improvement through 
technological specialization produced new conditions with prob- 
lems of their own. People who were unable to find satisfaction 
or fulfillment in their economic^ social, or recreational experi- 
encK began to discover new interests in purely private pastimes— 
hobbies which provide an opportunity for a new part-time en- 
. curious, hobbies perform a vital func- 

tion. They permit an individual to focus his particular abilities 
and rapacities, and to exercise them to completeness. The all- 
a sor mg nature of activity in the arts produces sensitive and 
challenging satisfaction-the kind that all of us work and search 
tor to satisfy some of our basic needs. 

American attitudes toward the arts are conflicting. Even those 
that appear dominant seem to cany contradictory overtones. For 
^ business man or the disinterested worker 

0 brasUy offers the comment that "art is not for me” neverthe- 
A1 1 ! fellow who is an artist. 

all-absorbing 

hU hobby matt"”"'* ' ° engrossed in 

Binnino'i art does not pay,” many people are be- 

^nnmg to d.^ver that it does have value, at leas; f^emselves. 

us-!7m,p"’ I' tal “Ihiral problem that faces all of 

re» ST P T’ help “ 

Sn eduT toward the arts? How 

can educauon help people participate in the arts to their deep 
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satisfaction? What do we know about human behavior to help 
teachers teach the arts most effectively? 

To accomplish this end, we need to further into *e 

knowledge aLt some of the charactenst.cs of 
ence We could teach the arts better if we knevv more afeut the 

things that are P“^- 

attain satisfacuon, and the un _ „ „„ helo us in teach- 

fuller experience. Uaming about art in a 

Education through ^ • ,1.- nri< and the developnent 

umrotvoestlmticseuse. 

of nestlietic -^r:rX^::h Vuman e^erience 

Artistic activity IS one of the avenu y 

takes on richness and meanrog. 

"l^oapproacl.^;^; — 

American life: the experience in the aus. 

in the quantity and quality o J j^,; gtion m the arts. 

Sms ot\n increasing Senear and "utihtar.n 

nrevailing attitudes which ^ compared to peoples 

Slot die artistic 

td"?st«:r-d.ers - t-f -l: involves 

^rr . betlveddirough education. Th 
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the paradox that, although many individuals are discovering art 
activity as a source of personal fulfillment and satisfaction, there 
exists the general feeling in our culture that the arts are not prac- 
tical, not useful, and hence not basically important. 

Teachers can best fulfill their educational task of helping 
people discover the value of experience in the arts by knowing 
and understanding the needs of people. This is their most effec- 
tive tool. Before looking at those characteristics of human ex- 
perience which are particularly pertinent to a foundation for art 
education, one more preliminary step will be useful. 



The Arts in a Changing Educational 
Program 


single teaching area in the school program is infiuenced 
by the importance it enjoys in American life and culture. Its 
specific development, however, takes place within the framework 
of educational thought. 

The current tendencies in art education reflect both the dom- 
inant attitudes toward the arts in our culture and the effects of 
changing educational practices. The history of art education is 
an integral part of the flo;v of educational change in American 
schools. 

Some Reasons for Changing Educational Practices 

There can be little doubt that American schools are changing. 
Curriculum content is being modified; new teaching materials 
are being introduced, and inadequate teaching methods are being 
improved through better procedures. 

Some changes are the result of information newly acquired 
through continuous research into the physical and social-psy- 
chological aspects of human gnnvth and development. For ex- 
ample, many school boards are constructing new buildings and 
remodeling old ones in light of information about the educational 
needs of growing children. Many teachers are changing their 

39 
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habits and methods of teaching through the application of en- 
lightened understanding of the learning process and the behavior 
of children and youth. Although many practices are continued 
in ignorance of the best available loiowledge, basic educational 
changes have come from knowing more ahoitt the dynamics of 
human development and human relations. 

Other educational changes are caused by changes in com- 
munity life which are placing new and different demands on the 
public schools. The public schools are supported by a democratic 
community to serve its cultural needs. The schools* role, there- 
fore, is to educate the community’s children to cope with the 
problems of a changing community life. Teachers strive to ful- 
fill this role by using the best available knowledge about the 
dynamics of human behavior. 

Changes in a way of life are continuous. From studies in his- 
tory, sociology, and anthropology, we know that, as a way of life 
changes, people discover the need to live within a new set of 
relationships. Social institutions through which people live take 
on different functions. Often one institution finds it necessary 
to absorb some functions which had been performed previously 
by another institution. 


All of us have experienced the many little ways in which our 
own communities have changed in recent years. Cities have 
grotvn larger and more congested. To escape the discomfort, 
ose \v 0 were able have joined or organized new suburban 
immunities, rom these changes have emerged new problems 
ot health, safety, education, and welfare to trouble both cities and 
suburban communities. Partially for this reason, as well as for 
many others too, President Eisenho^ver created a new cabinet 
wtl r ^ g^'^^ental department, Health, Education and 
n^; '' ?«\e^^mple of the changes in community life 

mentaf ^ fimction of part of our govern- 


'"f ™ American life, is also changing 
functions. These changes result from expanding Wd«lge 
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about human behai’ior and the new demands created by a modi- 
fied communitj’ life. Both these jnfiuences are critically im- 
portant not only to the total educational program but also to the 
particular area of art education as well. Were we to ignore either 
influence, we surely would be open to serious error. Both are 
necessary for an adequate foundation of art education because 
each interacts with the other. 

Sowe Changes in Educational Practices 

The needs of the American community are different from 
those of one hundred and fifty years ago. People do things dif- 
ferently; they act differently; they even speab differently. This 
change in way of life, kind of work, action, and speech has 
created new relationships among people. 

One hundred and fifty years ago, the school in America did 
not need to be the place for living it should be today; but not be- 
cause life did not take place in the school, or that the school failed 
to contribute to the life of the times. Quite the contrary, the 
school took care of those aspects of living for which it was de- 
signed. It needed to take care of no more because other institu- 
tions fulfilled other needs reasonably well. 

Life at that time was compratively integrated, although, in 
many respects, it was rather limited and circumscribed. In retro- 
spect, it still appears relatively coherent despite many deficiencies. 
Our current quest for integration is not a search for a new good 
thing, but rather the realization that changes in our way of life 
have forced us to lose some of the int^ration we once had. We 
consequently are impelled to seek new avenues for integration. 

When wre look back, we now say that the way of life of one 
hundred and fifty years ago was simple because a man. and a 
child too, was the same kind of prson all day long. A whole 
family lived in the same community, if not in the same house- 
sisters, uncles, grandmother. So did most of the other relatives. 

A person knew where he belonged. Some hardships he endured 
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were more severe than those we encounter. Yet, his home was 
the place where he lived, worked, made things, and spent the 
major portion of his life. Generally, he performed all the sig- 
nificant tasks of living in this one place, and with this one group 
of people. He knew them intimately, and they knew him in- 
timately too. 

The school did not need to create a place for living because 
most of the functions of living were experienced at home. They 
were learned in the home, and the school placed limited em- 
phasis upon them. School, therefore, was a different kind of 
place. It concentrated on the aspects which people in the home 
could not provide. It was a "finishing school” where certain 
learnings were superimposed to complement the learnings that 
had already taken place. 

T^is is no longer the sole function of the school. Complexity 
and interdependence are among the chief characteristics of con- 
temporary life. A multitude of pressures and interests influences 
each of us. Our work and a large part of our leisure and recrea- 
tion are earned on outside of our homes, so that we neither use 
our homes as much nor in the same ways as our grandfathers 
homes are certainly important to us, but we do not 
ive in them in the same way as the individual of the early 
nineteenth century. Some of the most significant activities of 
occur away from home. At home, the life we lead is 
ditterent from our life at work. Our neighbors are not always 
ur fnends. We know them, but we do not really share friend- 
shtps ™th them. By and large, we have few indmate friends, 
enef ““'t Our specialized exist- 

varied were different persons in the 

vatmd s.tuat.ons .n which we find ourselves regularly. 

is tharai^n a"' trason why our lives are not integrated 
self. He ^d^drican finds it difficult to really be him- 

roles accortHnlr^”!l. selves. He plays different 

carries on his V( ° circumstances under which he 

carr.es on h.s l.fe. He .s a different person at home and at work. 
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different tvith different groups of people. Sometimes it is very 
difficult for him to reconcile these roles. Often they seem_ con- 
tradictory. His life certainly cannot be characterized as con- 

our present way of living, an individual’s job, recreation, 
and associations all tend to deuact from the importance of hu 
home. Fewer activities of living occur in and around his home 
u I'C in n Factory shop, or office; much of his recreation 
He \\orks m P ^ associations with 

rtL:;opKr__am^^^^^ 

As a rul‘: t^his horn? no longer fulfill Us former fiinedon in 

the ediieotion of Ins cliiWren necessary 
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to allow children to react to each other in varying social situa- 
tions. Such experiences provide some of the requisites for leam- 
ing which the home used to furnish but no longer does. They 
jnovide a fertile atmosphere where an individual can develop 
through the process of formulating and solving real -problems. 


Changes in the Culture and Education Produce 
Changes in Art Education 

. changing function of the total school program has been 
influencing the development of art education. Art education 
has grown through the demands of a changing education as well 
as through the changing attitudes toward the arts in the culture 
as a w 0 e. These two factors have been present throughout the 
history of art education. 

The teaching of act in American schools made its first appear- 
tende^hf nineteenth century. "These schools, in- 

taunht t of American society, 

plain sewmg, drawing, watercolor painting, painting on glass 

scLorr"'^ because they were also practiced in the home. At 
SdlJlTXZ”''* - “ '-“^b-hile pleasantry. They were 
was founded at this 1^7“" academy" 

studies and it ^ ^ “ “">= 1 "'= ‘ba 
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ornamental forms and skdl in drawing them had practical value. 
In 1870, the Massachusetts legislature enacted a law mtroducmg 
the teaching of industrial and mechanical drawing in the public 
schools. Drawing was taught to develop skill and d^tenty. It 
consisted of freehand drawing hy eye, as it was called, together 
with copying patterns of designs and architectural omaments_ 
Geometric for^s were used as models for chief pu^se o 
developing skillful and imitative rendering. Ue 
of study hr the high schools of Syracuse, New Jo k m 
illustrates this procedure. The £«t year was ^=™^S?;“del 
drawing, the second to perspective drawing, 

ject drawing in light and shade, y 

courses were widely taught. jp 

As factory "XdlSdt'ion of dratving in 

nineteenth cenmty, it stimu , . taught about the 

the educational pro^m. Art, in the form of 

progressive eliminauon of ho for stricdy utilitarian 

LaMng, was added to the sW Jd in which 
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drawing emerged into a limited art program with “culturar’ over- 
tones. Art appreciation was added to freehand drawing to in- 
clude study of the heritage of painting and sculpture. Like all 
teaching at the time, art was taught in an authoritarian manner. 
Children were first required to draw cylinders, cones, spheres, 
cubes, and prisms. Then they drew various utensils emphasizing 
such details as lips, spouts, handles, and feet. Art appreciation 
gave children more names, titles, and dates to remember. The 


children bought tiny “penny prints” of famous works of art about 
which they learned technical and historical information. 

Drawing and art appreciation were added to the school pro- 
gram as the culture sensed the need for some of the “finer things 
in life. Cunent courses of study no longer use the term “finer 
things in life,” but the same philosophy often still persists. Some 
courses of study in current use talk about the appreciation of 
heauty as if beauty existed only in the arts. Art education was 
aiming to add a bit of “beauty” to things presumably ugly. * 

The cleavage between “fine” arts and “practical” arts became 
pronounced. Even today this attitude still persists in most schools. 
Craft activities like work in day, leather, metal, and bookbind- 
ing were assigned to the industrial arts. They were taught from a 
pure y mechanical point of view, and little consideration was 
given to the aesthetic aspects of the designs and constructions 
at were made. The fine arts were “cultural,” though useless for 
practical puiposes. The industrial arts were taught for “func- 
tiona M useful skills. In creating this division, the schools 
were m amony with the attitudes that were current in the com- 
munity. e arts had no real value in the cnalture, nor were they 
any more valuable in the educational program. 

Usefulness w^ measured in a hard and practical ^vay. The 
ntenon for usefulness was its material value. It was applied as a 
education. Reading, writing, 
nartiml "'ere useful. A feiv other things were too. For a 

g prac ica with it. We are only now beginning to realize 
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that the development of healthy inner sensibilities has a very 
practical value. 

A New Course for Art Education Charted 
by Changes in Education and the Arts 

In the roao's, three concunent developments made sharp im- 
pacts on art education suggesting new directions m purpses and 
^:^edures for die teaching of art. Fren^ 

Lralded a revolution '''‘= ^ • development 

to have a massive ^puhr ■ J;,,ed th'e need 

in education by men libe Jon y , , j education; 

for a redefinition v .Ue arts became known. 

Franz Cizek’s work with children t 8 America through 
The new French painting was “ ™ on 
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late materials. By involving them in experimental and exploratory 
activity, the uniqueness of their individual personalities would 
be nurtured and developed. 

These three streams of thought — the introduction of French 
painting, the influence of John Dewey, and the knowledge of 
Cizek’s work with children— reinforced and accelerated each 
others influence on the teaching practices in art education. 
Teachers began to encourage their children to use the arts as 
media of expression. They discovered that the teachers role is 
to help children create aesthetic forms in order to convey their 
ideas and feelings. Teachers began to see that the quality of an 
art form is intimately related to the way children learn to use the 
arts to express their ideas aesthetically. Visual form became an 
instrument through which children could lift their ideas above 
the commonplace level to express them meaningfully. Children 
learned to control the elements of visual form in the process of 
painting their ideas. Teaching began to focus attention on help* 
ing children to express their ideas uniquely and imaginatively. 

As schools began to answer the needs for educational change, 
they incorporated new opportunities for active learning. Sound 
art education was a promising avenue through which some of 
these needs could be fulfilled. The new directions in art educa- 
tion thereby grew out of new discoveries in artistic form and new 
insights into the role of expressive activity in the developmental 
growth of children. 

Although the new directions in art education were promising 
and full of vitality, it should not be assumed that they encom- 
passed all of American education. Even now, after three decades, 
many schools still hold to the general point of view which was 
typical of the late nineteenth century and the early years of the 
twentieth. In these schools, art is still being taught in an authori- 
tarian manner through a very limited type of drawing and paint- 
ing. These are taught without reference to other activities in the 
arts. As a result, intimately related aspects of the arts are ar- 
bitrarily and artificially divided. 
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In one high school, for example, mo independent programs 
were being conducted; one was an “art” program and the other 
was “craft^’ In the art class, the students were required to copy 
a picture and to paint it three times: first in ““ 

in secondary colors, and finally in analt^ous colors. 
what they were doing, dte students rephed that they dtdn 
know hut they didn’t like it. They were 

mechanically. There was no opportunity for them to study the 

trz iszi 
“ sxfi- *• “t — s'is 

.unities for childmnm make thug . 

in the “art pto^am, these tnm^ „.„ipulatc the materials 
Emphasis was placed on learn^ altheUc quality of die arddes 
“correctly with no reteren programs were in a 

made. It is significant ^ aj,eady been made to- 
school where considerable prog ppnjculum. It was ap 

ward the general improvetn^ „„ insight 

patent, however, that the art pppoepts of learning and 
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that teachers have hecome sensitive to the relationships between 
emerging trends both in art education and in general education. 


Challenge to Art Education 


Art education is striving to fulfill the educational promise of 
its new directions. This effort has been retarded because old 
assumptions based on antiquated knowledge still dictate the 
methods used by many teachers. These old assumptions con- 
tradict the new directions. Many teachers still adhere to out- 
moded and unreliable assumptions because they have not hecome 
sufficiently acquainted with the information that research has 
revealed to clarify the basic problems of teaching through the 

New inforrnation suggests that new directions require fresh 
teac ing solutions. These must not be superimposed on out- 
moded assumptions and practices. When they ate superimposed 
so that both exist, contradiction and confusion ate inevitable. 

For example, a teacher cannot claim that he is trying to 
educate for intelligent independence if he still requires children 
to crayon within the lines of the hectographed stencil he has 
prepare . egardless of the appearance of the drawings, proven 

ow e ge te s us that such a procedure perpetuates and even 
encourages dependency and timidity.' The stencil procedure is 
the index to the quality of the learning. In this case, it contradicts 
the purpose verbalized by the teacher. This new purpose was 
p^Sure^'^'^ superficially because it did not change the old 

Similarly the teacher who is sensitive to the inherent nature 
aesthetic form shows confusion when, in 
Artificial 

exercises, thus preventing them from functioning in relation to 

“Irene Riiee^ll _ ° 


"A Study o£ the Effect of Worl- 


Omcepu of Children,” in Eastern 
•95=), pp. 5 -ti.” ” Bnltelra, Vihtoz Lowenleld, ed,. III, No. i CApril, 
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each other. When he asks students to work on exercises of 
l^orm or color, without relating them to real painting problems, 
He does not educate for sensitive aesthetic judgment. Anyone 
can test the fact that two identical fonns of the same color will 
look completely different when placed within the context of dif- 
ferent pictures. And, when forms look different, they mem 
something different in visual art language. Students can grow 
sensitive to the relationships of line, form, color, and space onlv 
as they deal with these in real problems. 

When a teacher says that experience in the arts has value for 
personal development and, at the same time, limits his art pro- 
gram to making things that have narrow practical utility, he, too, 
reveals confusion. If the arts contribute to a healthy personality, 
they do so largely because of the nature of experience in the arts. 
The practical utility, in this case, is the encouragement to healthy 
personality growth. Only in a lesser degree is it the object made 
for some other purpose. 

It is hardly enough for teachers to assume that freedom alone 
will encourage positive development. Children need the security 
of knowing dat their ideas will be respected; they need the help 
that will challenge their creative capadties. Information about 
the relationships between expressive experience in the arts and 
social-personal development can help define the nature of the 


challenge. 

Improvement in teaching can be accelerated through clarifying 
the assumptions on which good teaching can be based. This can 
only be done through expanded understanding. It is retarded by 
shallow “methods books” on art education. Too many of these 
lack understanding and consequently convey the superficialities 
of ideas by describing “a method" for an "easy art education. 
As a result, teaching procedures are often quite different from the 
“theory” which is professed. 

In many schools, art is still taught as an unrelated grammar of 
line W and color wthout referenre to their function m the 
expression of an individual’s unique ideas. Verbal statements to 
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the contrary, too much teaching is still based on limited subject 
matter rather than on its roots in everyday experience. There is 
too much concern with the mechanics of isolated artistic media. 
As a result, art media are not always experienced with human 
purpose. 

The primary step toward the solution of the basic problems of 
art education is the recognition of the fundamental questions that 
need to be answered. These questions grow out of relationships 
between the process of activity in the arts and the process of 
growth through education. Our ability to ask the critical ques- 
tions will enable us to use the sources of information for the 
solution of the problems. 


Summary 

The teaching of art has developed within the main stream of 
American education. In general, two sources of influence have 
affected our schools: the cultural needs that education must 
satisfy, and the knowledge about behavior and learning that is 
the tool through which schools operate. The history of art edu- 
cation in American schools can be interpreted through the inter- 
action of two major influences: the cultural attitudes toward the 
arts, and the developments in genera] education to help children 
toward effective growth in their culture. 

The new directions in art education stem from insights into 
t e ro e of the arts in human affairs and from knowledge about 
earning and human development. Although these new directions 
ave invigorated the teaching of art, they have not been absorbed 
as generally as they need to be. 

Available information is not being used. Superficial changes in 
met o are superimposed on erroneous assumptions. The chal- 
lenge to art education is to put available knowledge to work. This 
can accomplished by asking the fundamental questions. Their 
answers can be used to solve the critical problems. 



4 

Fundaincntal Questions in Art Education 


T 

X HE first chapter suggested the need to clarify values in art 
education. An overemphasis on teaching methods has obscured 
the fact that methods are only part of the teaching problem. To 
have meaning, they must grow out of values and purposes. All 
good teachers create methods otn of their oxvn imderstmdMg. 

Solutions to the critical problems in art education do not lie in 
making choices among several teaching methods. Sound solu- 
tions depend rather on a clear understanding of the values and 
purposes of experience in the arts. It surely would be fruitless 
for teachers to select individual or group activity, to develop skills 
or free expression, to teach for process or product, to integrate or 
segregate, to emphasize aesthetic or social values and other sucli 
opposites. A teacher tvho is aware of the implications of these 
seemingly conflicting teaching purposes will be able to create the 
methods appropriate to the development of creative behavior in 
children. The basic contributions to kno^vledge in art education 
reveal some of the implications of these opposites. They will en- 
able us to see the frame of reference out of which the fundamen- 
tal questions grow. 

Baste Contrihmions to Knowledge in Art Education 

In recent years, basic has been added to our knon-l 

edge of art and art education. This information can have far- 
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reaching effects in clarifying some of the confusion in teaching 
practices. It can enable us to recognize the contradictions be- 
tween this new knowledge and those previous assumptions on 
which many teaching procedures have been based. 

A portion of the literature about art and art education describes 
three basic areas of information: (i) that the parts of an aesthetic 
form are organically unified; (2) that creative experience is an 
organic process; and (3) that growdi through creative experience 
proceeds through natural developmental stages. 

The parts of an aesthetic form are organically unified. They 
are related to each other; they depend upon each other for their 
existence; their meanings are completely changed when separated 
from one another. 

In this sense, an aesthetic form may be compared to a living 
organism. The relationships among the parts are rhythmic, alive, 
and dynamic. The parts operate interdependently within a uni- 
fied structure. 

Organic unity is the common denominator of all aesthetic 
form. Regardless of the art medium in use or the “style” of presen- 
tation, all the arts respond to this basic criterion. To the degree 
t at a form is not unified and o^anic, it becomes disorganized, 
weak, and non-aesthetic. 

Aesthetic foms are also unique; their styles vary from indi- 
vidual to individual and from culture to culture. Uniqueness 
and style, however, should never obscure the basic commonality 
among aesthetic forms— their organic unity. 

According to Gyorgy Kepes, an aesthetic form in the visual 
arts IS a created image" brought into being by a person "through 
a process o organization. This created image "has an organic 
patia ... it is a whole the behavior of which is not 

e ermine by that of its individual components, but where the 
determined by the intrinsic nature of the 

p. of Vision CChicago; Paul Theobald, 1944), 
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Schaefer-Siramem. organic unity stems from in- 
mvisible visual relationships. Organized structure results from 
the interaction of two elements, figure and ground. ''Figure” is 
any form as seen in relation to its “graund.” It is the object against 
m background. Figure is controlled by ground. It can appear 
big or small, bright or dull, significant or insignificant by virtue 
of its ground. “Figure cannot exist without ground, This in- 
dissoluble union maths the most primitive beginning of artistic 
configuration— of artistic form.”* 

Aesthetic form, then, cannot be dissected into single elements, 
nor can a single element be separated from the system of rela- 
tionships of tvhich it is a part. Teachers can educate for aesthetic 
sensitivity by encouraging the continuous a^vareness of relation- 
ships. To guard against impairing the aesthetic unity, a teaching 
method cannot separate color from form, or dratving from design, 
or design from Function, or the manipulation of an art medium 
from an individual's idea, or a principle from its operation in 
human experience. In short, no single element can be considered 
outside its context lest aesthetic unity be destroyed. Attention 
may be given to one element for purpose of analysis, but if 
separated from its context it no longer functions aesthetically. 
Aesthetic means unified, organized structure. 

Creative experience is an organic process. Its elements include 
the related human functions of seeing, perceiving, reacting, or- 
ganizing, and acting. An individual sees something; he perceives 
its meaning; he reacts to it; he organizes his functions in relation 
to it; he acts in terms of it. 

Seeing and perceiving is an organizing process through which 
individuals create meaningful images. ‘To perceive an image is 
to participate in a forming process; it is a creative act.” Included 
is “the following up of the sensory qualmes of the visual field 
and the organizing of them.” ’ 

" Sch.et„-Sto»en., TU UnfoUhg of AAtvto AM-r CBoiWor-’ 

Vnivezsity oi Camomia Press. 1948). p. 10. 

® Kepes, op. dt,, p. iS- 
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Creative experience in the visual arts involves seeing or- 
ganically to perceive the relationships within ones field of vision. 
The objects a person sees in his visual field are only part of the 
image he perceives. This image also includes his own attitudes 
toward those objects. To illustrate, a child who sees a fire engine 
racing down the street perceives more than the fire engine. He is 
excited by the color, the noise, and the movement. All these are 
attractive to him and are part of his total image. 

Organic perception is the simultaneous “seeing and feeling 
so that both come together in the creation of a new visual image. 
This coming together is the essence of a creative act. Effective 
teaching encourages the student to recognize the relationships 
between what he “sees" and what he “feels" about the things 
he encounters in his experience. 

Organic perception is a basic element in the process of or- 
ganizing and building unified aesthetic structures with visual 
art materials. The picture a child paints of the event he perceived 
organically is a unified structure built through his organization 
of lines, forms, and colors with the materials of the arts. “Teach- 
ing students to draw with satisfactory pictorial organization," 
says Hoyt L. Sherman, “is to a major degree a process of teach- 
ing them to see with perceptual unity." * 

In talking about the organic unity of creative experience, 
Viktor Lowenfeld uses the word “identify” to describe the im- 
portance of helping children to perceive organically. A teacher 
can help a child identify himself with all the aspects of the idea 
he chooses to draw. Instead of superficial praise or criticism, the 
child needs help in perceiving the idea he is trying to draw. 

A child who encounters difficulty in his drawing and becomes 
frustrated needs help in comprehending his idea just as much as 
he needs encouragement to maintain confidence in his ability. 
To boost the child's confidence in his drawing ability would 
only increase the child’s frustrations ... If be cannot identify 

^ Shemian, Drawing hy Seeing (New York: Hinds, Hayden & 
Eldredgc. 1947), p. 2. 
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himself with it (the idea], the motivation of the experience must 
be boosted and not the drawing activity!"' Lowenfeld also uses 
the word 'identify” to communicate the totality of seeing-feeling- 
acting. To emphasize the action alone On this case drawing) 
without its relationship to seeing and feeling hinders creative 
effort. ‘ Even the simplest drawing, so long as it is the result of 
visual conceiving, always points to the producer's intimate rela- 
tion to the subject of his representation. It is this innermost con- 
nection between subject matter and artistic form which assures 
an organic unfolding of one’s inherent artistic abilities."® 

According to Herbert Read,’ experience in the arts is organic 
and thereby integrating because in the process ideas, feelings, 
and sensations are merged into a totality. If the purpose of educa- 
tion through art is to encourage creative experience, it must 
facilitate the organic process of secing-feeling-acting. When a 
teaching method separates and isolates elements like style, 
manipulative technique, or the superficial aspects of form, it 
discourages the organic flow of creative experience. 

Growth through creative experience proceeds through natural 
developmental stages. Children grow through stages of neuro- 
muscular control. They develop capacities to see and to co- 
ordinate their bodily movements and to manage skillfully the 
manipulation of materials. Children also develop through stages 
of conceptual understanding. Beginning with themselves as the 
center of their universe, grow in their understanding of the 
relationships among themselves and other people, things, space, 

and lime. , 

A child’s neuromuscular control and his conceptual under- 
standiM interact one wilh the other. His ability to move about 
and manipulate objects enables him to leatn and to conceptualize 
his experiences. This helps him to move more eSectively and to 


• Viktor LowenMA Cr»t™ v-J G™«k CN=w York: The Mac 

millan Co., i95a). P- 

fhrt^^h tl- CNt- 

194?)- 
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organize materials with purpose. Both his purposes and his 
manipulative capacities are limited by his conceptual under- 
standing. 

The way a child organizes forms and places objects in his 
paintings is an index to his control and his understanding. He 
creates a visual image of both. His paintings are an index to his 
development. 

Both Lowenfeld and Schaefer-Simmem have contributed de- 
tailed information explaining how children convey their under- 
standings in natural developmental stages through their art work, 
^is information gives teachers a working idea of how children 
^ and form” images of their experiences. Lowenfeld em- 
P chronological development of visual conceiving of 

c i dren. Schaefer-Simmem places equal emphasis on maturity 
and experience levels. 


In evaluating the needs of individual children for purposes of 
teaching, chronological development and maturity level are sig- 
n ^nt. they provide essential information for sound 

eac mg. Children develop through sequential stages, but the 
lack of effective experience may cause retarded maturity. A 
teac er may expect a nine-year-old to draw at a nine-year level, 
ut s e must allow for the possible discrepancy between are level 
an maturity level. Children do not always perform according to 
age eve e^ectations for visual conception in the same way as 
ey sometimes either surpass or fail to achieve expected age level 
per^ance in reading or in their social relations. 

ese t ree areas of information — the parts of an aesthetic 
orm are organically unified; creative experience is an organic 
powth through creative experience proceeds through 
infn opmental stages— have not been equally assimilated 

to the practice of art education. The information about devel- 
homing rather generally accepted, but it is 
• 1 organic nature of creative experience is 

ino” ic f f- "seeing” were separate from ' understand- 
g is to divide the organic unity that makes for creativity. In 
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the same way, to separate elements of design and visual form 

of experience can be separated or 5 f„n, out- 

its separate parts. 

A Frame of Reference 

A foundation for art f '.hf^dtudes of 

edge about the process of ^_,I,esis can help teachers 

ou? culture toward the through’^ the arts, 

clarify the values and , toed. 

Teaching methods can then be to y 1, 

The mixed attitudes ‘O'™'** ‘.eachers. In art edu^- 

posed an air of ■l®f='’*f"“L“LTemeigfo8 ‘ 

tion, the implications of to ersonal artistic expenence 

culture which ''“'“®.‘'’"/ph„c/this lack of positive reato 

have not yet been of the ambivalence of our 

tion, art education has bee totural need 

culture toward the orts- inadequate 

:lf fo artoc expeneto ^s and ttoe human 

An art product, unrelated ,irfe 

“P“'““ CcS, unrelated SThe „ool„olled, and 

meaningless. 
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ence are reflected in art education. When art education merely 
mirrors the conflict, as it appears to be doing, confusion results. 
Art educators who emphasize human needs transcend this con- 
flict through awareness of the way education can seek to re- 
solve it. 

^ The discussion in Chapter 2 suggests that emphasis on ar- 
tistic products cannot be the major focal point for a program in 
art education. The primary question relates to the cultural out- 
look toward involvement in artistic experience, the value it holds 
or our way of life. In our culture, the value of artistic action 
can satisfy the needs of individuals in a very unique way. 

n ot er^culmres, participation in the arts was an integral part 
VF ^ T ^ ^ living— the ideals and aspirations of communal 
1 e. n our own culture, artistic action is only now heins recog- 
nized as a component of healthy human hehavior. There is grow- 
ing atvareness of the positive value of creative involvement for 
the satisfaction of personal needs, for social well-being. This 
point of view offers potent means for art education to 
liip ^ sipiificant aspect of human experience. It presents 
the challenge for art education. 

bp Cultural studies show how artistic action could 

nartTfnT^^'? cultures, 

to gfCvv OHt of a Way of life which seemed 

enermj foster it. This is not the source of artistic 

wouW pn 'vay of life which 

peonies 

spite of fin • '"r artistic action is being recognized in 

involvempf!?^”^"- operating in opposition to it. Creative 

energy and value m its own right. 

still circumsprib view, art education in the public schools is 

arts in the citb negative attitudes toward the 

arts m the culture. It needs to generate the enerm. to transcend 
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orient its thinking toward t le teaching implications oE 

have 

understanding of the i„ Chapter 3 de- 

has received positive “distance, ^h being rem- 

scrihes how the new ‘i‘'“‘’‘’"* ^,i„„ generally. A new edu- 

torcedhy changing practices ' elementary 

cation for a changing way ' ,(3) eontrihution of the 

schools, is ready to jy„nhildren. Assistance >0 at 

this frame of referen- ^ ■’o- P^^n” « 

some of the significant 9— „e can ash new que. 
identify the basic f ^ ,he purpose and value 

lions whose answers will descn 

teaching art. y p„blems in g. 

Questions about tW „ .e ® ^stto^ 

deeply in‘“f ""’lue uiher, but the einship 

tinguish one from each must be consist 
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development of personality. Each suggests problems concerning 
the process of teaching in art education. 


Questions Related to Values in the Arts 


The first group of questions stems from the dominant cultural 
attitudes which prize ' practical” value. From this point of view, 
value in experience in the arts is considered "functional” and 
usable in a concrete manner. The worth of an experience for 
its own sake is seriously questioned. Its significance in terms of 
internal and subjective values to the individual is not recognized. 
Because subjective values cannot be measured or calculated with 
ease, it is assumed that they are not useful or important. This 
^int of view contradicts the inherent subjective values in 
the aesthetic-social-psychological relationships through artistic 
experience. 


This contradiction has caused art education to be on the defen- 
sive about the values of artistic experience. They have been de- 
tended in terms of the negative cultural attitudes toward the 
arts. This is expressed through overemphasis on the so-called 
practica value of artistic experience. An example is the discus- 
sion about the relative merits of the "practical" or "leisure time” 
value m the arts, which confuses the question. Basically, the 
question concerns the quest for valve in human experience. 

en art e ucation focuses on the everyday aspects of the arts 
m a narrow manner, the quesUon is not clarified. 

t IS important to be sensitive to the clothes one wears, the 
architecture one admires, the design of a piece of pottery one 

^*1. automobile one would have. 

When, however, such awareness is based on the dictates of 
, ^ discrimination derived from experience, 

the value of art education is seriously limited. Education through 
me arts is then reduced to dealing with superficial aspects of 
a mg choices. Good design in relation to everyday living 
means more than the selection of well-designed products. 
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the process be used to guide methods of teaching? What are some 
of the components of creative process about which teachers 
should know? How do they operate? How can an individual be 
encouraged to act creatively? 

How can experience in the arts lead to sensitive appreciation? 
If a choice is suggested between teaching appreciation or creative 
expression, the question would be admittedly difficult. Were we 
to accept John Dewey’s interpretation ® that appreciation is crea- 
tive, like an act of expression, the question would assume a dif- 
ferent character. Appreciation is not passive observation. To ap- 
freciate is to observe sympathetically. When an individual appre- 
ciates, he identifies himself with the object he is observing and 
makes it part of himself. Real appreciation is an active participat- 
ing process with many of the dynamic qualities of the process of 
expression. Can appreciation be separated from expression in a 
program of instruction? Can they be opposed to each other with- 
out losing one or the other or both? 

Whether art education should seek to develop aesthetic or 
social values is related to the question of expression and apprecia- 
tion. The aesthetic object, when appreciated, hears a sociol 
responsibility because it can be appreciated only as it is socially 
shared and socially sharahle. Aesthetic values are appreciated 
when individuals identify themselves with the creator thro^^gh 
his art works. In this way, aesthetic experience becomes an ave- 
nue for social interaction. It is a significant way for children to 
share each other’s experiences. The relative merits of the aesthetic 
and the social can be argued only if the social interaction that 
occurs when an individual appreciates and responds to a rvork of 
art is denied. 

Yet it should be recognized that a work of art is capable of be- 
ing appreciated only when it expresses an idea or attitude which 
others have, to some degree, experienced. We can appreciate 
what others do and share with diem only to the degree that we 
have common experiences rvith them. 

® John Dewey, An as Experience (New York: Minton, Balch & Co., 1934). 
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What follows are questions concerning nature of co^ 
munication through the arts. Under what conditions do the arB 

bears its social responsibility. , . <,rinreciation or crea- 

From this point of view, choice ould in- 

tive expression and 1'®''’'“" as the teaching of 

deed Jppear fruitless. Irand einphasit on 

nr the encouragement oi tree expressiu 

process or product. tepoint? Is creative 

On what basis ate teac e manipulation of an 

experience in the arts limited > subjective sensitivity 

art medium, or does ^ ^ j To deal ivith such questioiis 

will he developed in Chapter 6. 

TheIastgroupofquesnonsis«n«rnnaw^^^^^^^^^ 

^ A tinV ^coniions among 
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The choice is not whether the teaching of art should or should 
not emphasize personality development. The question is rather; 
What characteristics in the artistic process offer avenues for 
healthy development:* The choice surely is not whether art edu- 
cation should select to emphasize either individual or social 
development. The question here is: What are an individuars 
sources for aesthetic activity, and how does his aesthetic expres- 
sion tahe on social significance'? Such questions become even 
more important when \ve consider the significance of socially 
shared experience in the development of a healthy personality. 

A related choice, which is sometimes suggested, questions 
whether to integrate the arts with other experiences of children 
or not. Such a choice often implies that integration merely in- 
volves the placing of two experiences side by side. Integration is 
the coming toge^er of elements to produce a new form. In the 
arts, it hinges on the way an idea is interpreted through art ma- 
terials so that both the idea and the materials assume a new form 
in the process. 

Some experiences in the arts can he non-integrating, as, for 
example, when an art medium is used mechanically to illustrate a 
story. Experiences can also be non-integrating when a teacher 
imposes an adult mode of expression on a child so that the mode 
is unrelated to the idea or attitude the child is trying to express. 
For an experience to be integrating, both the idea and the style of 
the art form must be harmonious and related to one another. This 
relationship leads to new insights within the individual who is 
participating in the experience. Under what circumstances, then, 
can the artistic process be integrating? How can materials and 
ideas be brought into activity and merged into integrating 
wholeness? The discussion in Chapter 7 will explore the relation- 
ships between methods of teaching and the development of 
children through the arts. 

All these questions, when studied in the light of available 
information about human behavior, can help us deal with the 
many basic problems which confront teachers at work with the 
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arts. They have a direct bearing on the way we teach, the wav 
we ^se problems to children, the scope of an art program, and 
the derriands we make on students. The analysis of these ques- 
^ns tvill take us partially outside the held of art education. 
Through such excuisions, we will find information about human 
behavior which will prove invaluable in the teaching of art. 

Surnmary 

The basic problems of art education revolve around funda- 
mental questions concerning the value and purpose of education 
through the arts. A study of the literature of art education re- 
veals the following three significant areas of information to deal 
with the teaching problems in the field; the parts of an aesthetic 
form are organically unified; creative experience is an organic 
process; and growth through creative experience proceeds through 
natural developmental stages. 

These three areas of information, when taken together with 
the cultural significance of experience in the arts and the role 
of educational institutions tvithin our culture, provide a frame of 
reference. They enable us to find a promising perspective from 
which to examine the fundamental questions about art education. 

There are essential relationships among the many questions 
pertaining to the teaching of art. To analyze the questions re- 
quires that they be distinguished one from another. To insure 
their relationships, they will he discussed in the following three 
broad groupings: questions relating to value in the arts; 

C2) questions concerned with the creati»« process in the visual 
arts; and (3) questions embracing the development of personal/^. 



PART TWO 


Values, Process, and Individual Development 



Value of the Arts in Experience 
and Education 


The general value of the arts in ej^rience and education stems 
from a fundamental characteristic common to all human beings— 
the need to 6nd value in the things they do. Values detennine 
the things we do; and our aaions, in turn, exert influence on our 
values. This, in short, is the relationship between what we think 
and what we do. 

We function as people and as teachers through the concepts 
and understandings to which we subscribe. Our understandings 
are transformed into values. These dictate the assumptions upon 
which we base our value judgments; they are the foundations for 
the subsequent actions in which we participate. This is a cir- 
cular process moving from understandings to assumptions to 
judgments to action and back to expanded understanding in 
preparation for future action. The process belongs to children 
as it does to adults. Their action too stems from their own un- 
derstandings. In the very same manner, the teaching act and the 
teaching methods we employ are rooted in our understandings, 
in our value systems. 

Although our values and actions are intimately related to each 
other, they are not always consistent with each other. We some- 
times profess values which we contradict through our actions. 

7 * 
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Our real values are reflected in our actions rather than in what 
we claim we would want to do. 

The relationship beuveen values and action is dynamic and 
ever changing. Sometimes, experience through action causes 
us to modify our beliefs and our values. But, because we are not 
always aware of our changing values and their implications, we 
often fail to recognize inconsistencies between some of our pro- 
fessed values and our actions. 

Bases for Values in Education Throtigh the Arts 

It hardly would be adequate to build an art program for the 
general education of children on the basis of values selected from 
the history of other cultures. At best, such values would only 
represent the various artistic purposes that history demonstrates. 
A foundation for art education for today s schools should serve 
the artistic needs which are emerging from our cnirrent way of 
life. 

Although all cultures have developed some artistic forms, we 
hnow that different cultures attributed different values to their 
arts. These values reflect differences in the value systems govern- 
ing the lives of different peoples. From their own value systems, 
different peoples developed a variety of art forms— different modes 
in the organization of visual symbols to communicate tire par- 
ticular view on life that was current. Merely to make a selecrtive 
choice from among the artisUc values of other peoples and to at- 
tribute them to our own needs, therefore, would ^ inadequate. 
Were we to do so, we would not be serving our own purposes. 
We would merely be accepting other people’s values on the as- 
sumption that they could serve our own needs. Thus, we would 
run the risk of overlooking how our own values could be produc- 
tive for us. 

Our owTi approach to the arts and our reasons for rv'orking 
in them need to be unique with us. This is what Whitehead 
meant when he wrote-. “Knowledge does not keep any better tban 
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fish. You may he dealing with imowfedge of the old species 
svjth some old truth; but somehow or other it must come to the’ 
students . . just drawn out of the sea and with the freshness 

of rts immediate importance.”* The achievement of "freshness” 
depends upon the way we form our educational values. Our 
judgment needs to rellect insight into the nature and process of 
value formation. 

TJie specific values of education through the arts stem from 
knowledge about the grotvth and development of children, the 
cultural influences on their development, and how they learn to 
meet the problems of living. With this as the basis, we may as- 
sume that the values to be derived from the arts depend on how 
experietjce through the (trts best serves the pj/rposes and needs of 
today's children. Teaching methods could then be devised so 
that the materials, content, and process of the arts tvould serve 
those needs. 

Changes in Value Emphases in Art Education 

During the past quarter centuiy, while an education was 
growing as an integral prt of the modem school movement, it 
redefined its educational values and purposes. As described in 
Chapter 3, its historical development shotvs how teachers modi- 
fied their purposes in response to the necessity of fulfilling ne^v 
needs in the emerging educational program. 

Art education began its development with emphasis on the 
ideals of "nineteenth century beauty.” It was modified according 
to the practical and utilitarian demands of the latter half of that 
century. Because the culture neither valued the arts nor sup- 
ported their development, there follow^ an emphasis on the 
arts for their own sake. New art forms rvere being developed in 
an effort to break away from traditional and academic visua con- 
cepts. The reJaU'onships of visual art forms were bemg explored, 

"Alfred North Whitehead, of Eittcation {NetP Yorl: The New 
American Library, rg49^> ?• 
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tut in teaching, they were often divorced from their psychological 
and human relationships. Students were taught contemporary 
design for its own sake. 

The modem school movement encouraged teachers to seek a 
synthesis of values from emerging educational thought, from the 
contemporary movement in the professional arts, and from the 
discovery of some of the diaracteiistics of child development. 
These converging influences led art education to redefine its 
purposes, indeed to see new values for artistic activity in experi- 
ence and education. 

When art education was concerned with teaching formal art 
principles, the emphasis was authoritarian and academic. Instruc- 
tion was based on beliefs in stereotyped ardstic forms which were 
considered absolute and correct. Tliese were described as beau- 
tiful, with clearly defined formulas for their recognition and, in- 
deed, their imitation. Even as recently as 1931, the course of 
study in art for the elementary schools in New York City pur- 
ported to teach the “conservation ... of acceptable ideals and 
canons of beauty against attempts to debase artistic taste and 
judgment."^ 

The purpose of art education was to teach the “right” stand- 
ards of taste and judgment. This was the point of view of die 
academy, and it influenced the teaching of both studio activities 
and art appreciation. It was based on values which recognized 
the quality of only certain art forms. There was one artistic 
form, and art education was to teach it. 

Adherence to rigid academic principles has been largely 
discarded, but the basic values which produced such beliefs still 
guide much teaching. Many children are educated in the (^so- 
lute rightness of “modem principles” and “modem styles,*' in- 
stead of in “academic principles” and "academic styles.” They 
are taught to make “Shapes that serve no inner purpose, that arise 
from no basic need, but flook modem.’ Forms and textures . . • 

t Study in Art for Elementary Schools, Board of Education of 

the Qty of Nw York, December. 1931. p/5. 
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copied Willy-nilly from recent worh rather than from older ones, 
and superimposed on new situations for no better reason than 
that they are believed to be *in the modem manner.”'® In this 
way, teaching of "modemism” again perpetuates academic values. 

Such teaching leads to superficiaiity. It is a consequence of 
values which separate the inner needs of people from the things 
they malce. It occurs when product and process are viewed as 
trsti separate phenomena so that they are divorced from the devel- 
oping and growing individual. Teaching based on such separa- 
tion does not encourage interaciion between the person tvho is 
producing and the product he produces or perceives. It promotes 
rigid form which is taught and accepted. The fact that the form 
may be "different” and “contemporaiy" makes it no more valu- 
able educationally. Educational value is not achieved by making 
certaiti "proper" judgments, but through growth in the capacity 
to make judgments which are appropriate to the particular 
prohlem. 

We must, therefore, wonder about the value implications of 
the curricula in art education proposing to develop a "response to 
beauty," the "enrichment of life," and the "appreciation of our 
heritage.” What do these purposes mean> Do they embrace those 
art forms which previously were thought to debase artistic taste 
and judgment”? What form of beauty is now "correct"? Or are 
teachers to encourage the basic qualities of unified perceptual 
relationship which pervade all the arts? 

What hind of enrichment of life is suggested? Is it the "cul- 
tural” veneer which fails to affect the core of the individual, or 
K If the enhancement of those values an individual formulates 
out of his own experience? What nature of appreciation does h 
imply? Is it the indiscriminate presentation of catalogued his- 
torical fact, or is art education to help children appreciate the 
immediate freshness that re-creates a work of art and makes it live 
in their own experience? 

» Noman T. Ne^^ton. An Approach to Dorig« (Cambridge, Mass.: Ad- 
dison-WesIey Press. Ibc., JpsO.p- So. 
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Does emphasis on child development mean mere admiration of 
the free and uninhibited activity of children? Does a basis in 
child development mean that art education should be guided only 
by the characteristic performance levels of different ages, or 
should it not also mean that art education needs to concern itself 
with the way children think and respond— the way they learn to 
perceive relationships in their world— according to their develop- 
mental capacities? 

As art education developed, it rejected some old purposes and 
acquired new ones. Many purposes were accepted without aware- 
ness of their implications and consequences in the behavior of 
children. For example, free expresson was accepted as a value by 
a large number of teachers who did not realize the social respon- 
sibility it required. We have since learned that, when an indi- 
vidual expresses himself freely, he also accepts a parallel respon- 
sibility to himself and to others lest he lose his own freedom. 

To illustrate: When a teacher says to a group of children, 
Choose any idea you please,” without exploring any general 
criteria for their choices, the children will eventually lose their 
capacity for free choice. Free expression is not aimless. It is en- 
couraged through neither authoritarian nor laissez-faire leader- 
ship. To he productive, free expression requires purpose, and 
without criteria the choice of an idea for expression ultimately 
becomes unsatisfying and frustrating. In a laissez-faire situation, 
activity is aimless and ideas do not come to mind. To gain 
the necessary personal security, children will often revert to 
tried and true stereotypes, the opposite of productive free 
expression. 


At the same time, if criteria for choice are purely personal and 
evoid of any social dimension, free expression can become 
equally unproductive. Productive freedom also requires some 
minimum agreements among the members of a group regarding 
choices. Without minimum agreement among 
e c ildren and their teacher, individuals in a group grow con- 
tused and lose their capacity to express themselves freely. 
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Some of the new puiposes of art education have received little 
more than lip service. In many schools, these new purposes have 
not basically affected the teaching in process. For example, 
creativity has been accepted as having raJue, and yet the emerging 
and groiujjig nature of creativity has frequently been ignored. It 
is hardly enough for children to paint pictures which, on the sur- 
face, look “creative.” It is entirely possible to accomplish this 
through a rigid routine that does not permit the children to 
experience creativity. Such experience requires involvement with 
ideas having personal significance. Creativity cannot be experi- 
enced when so many teachers still depend on a sequence of dieit 
oivn predetermined problems which are hardly varied according 
to the ideas that are e-xciting to the children. 

Some teachers have tried to make art education more “prac- 
tical.” They have limited children’s experience in the arts to 
activities which express the narrow “functional" definition sug- 
gested by prevailing cultural attitudes. Within this effort, there 
have been two tendencies: Ci3 to make the arts serve as a tool for 


teaching other subject matter areas— a mechanical interpretation 
of correlation— and (a) to limit the arts to the construction of 
objects that have obvious practical udii'ty. Now the arts do offer 
rich potentialities for inteipreting ideas derived from other sub- 
ject matter studies; also, the construction of objects is an inherent 
part of activity in the arts. In the above two tendencies, however, 
the major focus is on the instrumental use of the arts. The em- 
phasis is primarily on how the arts can be used to make things 
to the exclusion of the function of the arts to help children in- 
crease their sensitivity to the ideas they express through the 
things they make. Only to a minor degree do such tendencies 
recognize the aesthetic qualities in expenence in the arts. 

For example, a fifth-grade teacher in an elementary school 
tvas conducting a study of geographic bodies of water with em- 
phasis on their effect on the grotvth of cities. Involved m^e 
study was a good deal of necessary work in geography. I he 
children learned about longitude and latimde and they made 
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maps. The teaching was excellent and the geographic learning 
derived from the construction of the maps was highly creative. 
However, it was hardly an art experience because its primary 
purpose was to create a tool for learning geography. 

Another fifth-grade class was studying American industry and 
the children were in the midst of a detailed investigation of the 
manufacture of steel. After they viewed a film, examined photo- 
graphs, and visited a steel mill, the teacher suggested that they 
all paint some pictures. In her discussion she failed to elicit the 
children’s reaction to the magnitude and complexity of a steel 
mill. Instead of helping them identify themselves with the ex- 
perience they encountered, her comments centered on relatively 
insignificant, commonplace facts about some of the machines 
they saw. As a result, most of the pictures painted were equally 
insignificant and commonplace. 

The values sought by these two teachers were restricted by a 
narrow concept of function and utility. Their purposes, al- 
though valuable, were limited. They overemphasized common- 
place fact at the expense of aesthetic invention based on deeply 
felt experience. The values they achieved and the purposes they 
fulfilled were contrary to the pereonal and subjective values which 
many people are currently discovering in the arts. 

Teaching methods can be evaluated only in terms of the 
va idity of their purposes, their underlying values. Through 
sm ying the values, purposes, and practices in particular situa- 
tions, art education can accelerate its development. By dealing 
nec y with values in relation to teaching methods, teachers can 
e ucate better for the development of meaningful qualities in 
numan experience. 

*Tbe relationships among values, purposes, and practice in 
action are rooted in the human process of value formation. Man 
IS a purposive organism, and he defines his purposes through the 
va ues e olds. Values, the purposes they direct, and the actions 
we ta ^ 2re outgrowths of our value-making process. Value mak- 
ing IS t e most characteristic process in human experience. It is 
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as basic in our own everyday wort as it is in the developmental 
education of children. It is basic to out reasons for reaching the 
arts and hence to the methods we employ in teaching. 


How Values Are Formed 

Man ahvays strives to "make sense" out of his I&, and in do- 
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By taking into account the specific needs of the various members 
of his family along with the amount of money he can spend, he 
reaches a decision. 

His decision is hardly the one he originally anticipated. It 
has become the product of all the new information he acquired 
as he was in the process of getting ready to act. Incorporated are 
new attitudes toward and insights into his family and their house. 
These new attitudes affect his values about his home and family. 

Changes in attitude and values are also illustrated by the case 
of a child who wanted a puppy dog for a pet. He was eager for 
the fun and enjoyment he would have. He hardly realized the 
effect it would have on himself and the other members of his 
family. His father brought home a handsome puppy. It was fun 
to play with, but it had to be fed, it soiled the rug, and it cried 
at night. He discovered the care it needed, the work he had to do, 
and the added burden it created for his mother. As a result, he 
acquired new attitudes toward fun and responsibility. 

In this way, values grow otit of processes of action. Man's 
ideas and his artifacts ate reflected hack to him, in their full sig- 
nificance, through the way he p«ts them to use in his social life, 
through the way he acts with them in relation to himself and to 
others. In this way, they influence his purposes. His social action 
is reflected back to his purposes, and, when necessary, his experi- 
ence points the way for modification. 

Modifications occur in all areas of our personal-social experi- 
ence. They can be exemplified dramatically by the way we ate 
changing our ideas through our experience with space and dis- 
tance. The advent of automobiles, superhighways, fast railroads, 
and supersonic airplanes has made distances which once appeared 
great seem relatively small. Consequendy, we are now sensing 
new relationships to people in other parts of our own country as 
well as in other parts of the world. These new relationships are 
creating changes in our attitudes, purposes, and values. 

The values of individual children, like our own, are formed 
through the way they live. Experience in the arts is one area of 
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Aeir living through which they foxm and express their values, 
hor example, a third-grade child in an elementary school was 
HOTking on a painting. He was using several colors which he 
mtermixed to "invent" a new color, one he had never seen before. 
His teacher had created a ciassroom environment where inventive- 
ness ivas valued and cherished, TTie jitde boy was able to use 
his new color to paint a better picture. He was also better able to 
appreciate the inventive work in color by others. 

This boy lived and tvorked in a schoolroom which was well 
planned and used. Space and equipment were rearranged and 
moved for each new job to be done. This experience enabled 
him to say, *'I like a building which is more modem because it’s 
nicer.” And, when asked tvhy, he replied, “Because it’s easier to 
do things in it.” This youngster’s values were being ibnned 
through his experiences. His judgments, purposes, and action 
grew out of the way he lived. 

Men seek to fulfill their purposes through the use of the 
things they make and the ideas they create. The social use of 
these things and ideas create new problems for them to compre- 
hend. Consequently, there are always new purposes to fulfill. 
Purposes are constantly being derived from action almost simul- 
taneously with the action itself. Our pu^wses have no meaning 
until we act upon them, but no sooner do we act than we discover 
reasons to modify or reconstruct them. 

The process of modifying values and purposes is not repetitive. 

We constantly make change^ but we are not faced with the need 
for making the same changes. It is a circular process but ever 
widening. Each thing we create, and ever)'thing we leaw in 
creating it, becomes part of us. Out frame of reference enlarges 
with every readaptation of out purposes. Our values, therefore, 
are never static. They are in a state of constant modification and 


expansive reconstruction. t c t 

This does not mean that the frequency and speed of value 
modification is regular or even. On the contrary, it varies accord- 
ing to the new ideas, discoveries, and artifacts that man creates 
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and uses to expand his way of life. When new insights, discover- 
ies, and inventions do not basically affect our way of life, our val- 
ues and purposes are modified very slowly. During some periods 
in human history, values were scarcely modified within the life 
span of an individual, except in terms of his own personal devel- 
opment and maturation. At other times, when new discoveries 
caused dramatic effects, value modifications were swift and some- 
times cataclysmic. 


The dramatic changes in the developmental life of a child are 
accompanied by the quest for new values. The child, who at the 
age of five leaves his home and mother to go to school, strives to 
develop a new value system through which he can find comfort 
in his new surroundings. The adolescent, who grows restless 
because he feels the security of childhood slipping away in the 
face of the intriguing, yet unknown responsibilities of adulthood, 
is seeking a new value system for himself. Continuous experi- 
ence through the arts in dealing with new creations can be help- 
ful to children and youth in meeting the impact of the dramatic 
yet natural changes in their lives. 

The quest for purposeful value in man's way of life can also 
be seen in his search for increased levels of satisfaction, not the 
thin superficial pleasures” but the deep satisfaction derived in 
his experience as he strives to accomplish his purposes. To achieve 
satisfaction, people endure discomfort, struggle, and pain. In 
analyzing ie nature of human experience, Hadley Cantril sug- 
gest that ... it is the nature of man to strive for an increment 
in me value attribute of his experience even though he may know 
full well it will involve sacrifice and pain.”* The fact that man 
IS newr so well adjusted that he will fail to risk, to sacrifice, and 
to ®ndure pain to expand the value attribute of his experience 
^ s Cantril to say, “This points to the conclusion that the 
u timam, the most generalized goal of man is what can be called 
the enhancement of the vcdtte attributes of experience"^ 

Experience CNew York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1 950). p. 31. p ^8^ 
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The quest for the enhancement of the value attributes of ex- 
perience has led people to belief in an over-all design m mans 
Ltiny. This belief offers explanations about aspects of expert 
ence which are still unexplainable in terms of 
havior of people. Yet, as tve enlarge our understandmg ot me 
processes o^f human behavior, we become ktter able to desm 
drem and we grow 
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themselves are universal, that art forms are understandable re- 
gardless of personal and cultural experience. The latter is a 
limited view and consequently it is only partially true. This 
obliges us to understand the different meanings in these two 
interpretations. 

In earlier chapters, reference was made to the fact that the 
arts are symbolic language forms. All art forms are symbolic 
representations of human experiences. They symbolize the ex- 
periences, but they are never the experiences themselves. All 
art forms are abstract symbols of human experience. 

The meemings of the symbols in an art form are, therefore, 
relative to someone's interpretation of a human experience. It is 
always relative to the unique interpretations, by an individual, 
living at a certain time, in a certain culture, who interprets his 
experience through the values he shares with his culture. Visual 
art forms are visual language forms. Although they have some 
universal characteristics, their sper^fic meanings are relative to 
personal and cultural understandings. 

Cats, for example, are animals— playful and sleet of body. To 
some, they are affectionate pets; to others, they are a nuisance. A 
contemporary painter, in his picture of a cat, might symbolize 
e s ee ness or the raggedness of a cat, according to his own 
attitu es. n contrast, the animal cat, to an ancient Egyptian, 
was sym ic of his gods. He revered the animal and showed 
IS veneration through the particular symbolic representations he 
create . t is important to notice that we appreciate the Egyptian 
pture o a cat for its sleekness and for the organic structure of 
onn, but not for its godliness. The meanings we ex- 
c are our own, and they are relative to our own cultural and 
ligious values. Although %ve are a^vare of the place of the cat in 

lan re igion, we do not value the sculpture of the cat for its 
religious symbolism. 

- j between visual symbol and interpretive mean- 

g IS dramatically illustrated in the art work of children. A child 


who paints flowers 


creates s)?mbols for flowers. When he paints 
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because they are understood in terms of the observer’s own cul- 
tural experience. His appreciation, therefore, can only be partial. 

Exclusive emphasis on the structural aspects of artistic works 
obscures some of the experiential meanings which are embodied 
in art forms. Such emphasis fails to recognize the full meaning 
in a work of art and finds contentment in purely formal and 
ultimately sterile evaluation- Yet we need to recognize the ability 
of individuals in our culture to perceive and enjoy the different 
art forms of other cultures. Our perceptions surely vary from 
those belonging to the people who created these art forms. We, 
therefore, have the capacity to experience only some aspects of 
the art objects of other peoples. We cannot fully appreciate the 
symbolic meanings which were felt and understood by their 
creators. We are attracted hy the intrinsic fomud qualities, and 
our perceptions are formed on that limited basis alone. 

Although our judgments are uniquely our own, we of our cen- 
tury, more than any other peoples, have been able to enjoy 
varied art forms as Easter Island sculpture, 
v^can wood carving, Peruvian ceramics, Indian sandpainting, 
the WOTd carving of the Indians of the Northwest, Chinese 
ceramic sculpture, Renaissance painting and sculpture, as well as 
our own contemporary art forms. If we should, however, over- 
Iwk our limitations in perceiving the art works of other peoples 
y assuming that the arts are universal languages, we could lose 
sig t of the value of the arts within the unique experiences of 
people. We would then separate the arts from the lives of people. 

Anthropologists show Aat, when we view the art works of 
ot er p^ple from the point of view of our own value judgments, 
our un erst^ding of their attitudes and motives is frequently 
L ^ illustrated by Melville Herskovits in Man and 
^ describes a mask made by an African Yorubu 

tn ^ an. A westerner of our tradition, with a background in 
art cntmsm, responded to the unique distortion ot the structural 
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framework of values and of the development of our purposes and 
choices for action. When we are called upon to act, our choices 
are dictated by our value judgments— our attitudes. Sometimes, 
circumstances force us to inquire into and re-examine our actions. 
This occurs when we are discontented with the results of our 
actions. We then discover wherein our attitudes are unreliable. 
They remain reliable just so long as our actions prove to be 
accurate, correct, and satisfying. 

When our actions fail, or when they lead us into dilEculties, 
we examine the situation to discover the reasons for failure. 
Sometimes our difficulties stem from decisions we made in select- 


ing a particular course of action. Through reflection and analysis, 
we gain the necessary insight to reconstruct our intuitive atti- 
tudes, and indeed our values. This is how people learn to im- 
prove their value judgments. 

This process of attitude change occurs in our daily experiences. 
For example, although an individual often seems to act impul- 
sively, he does not really act thoughtlessly. His rapid and almost 
automatic reactions stem from assumptions and values which 
serve im well in his previous experiences. If impulsive action 
in a nevv situation leads him to conflict and failure, his assump- 
tions an ^lue judgments are now inadequate to meet the new 
pro em. He must modify his value judgments by internalizing 
nevv insights into his own attitude framework. 

or example, a child at the age of nine or ten does not always 
un erstan t e idea of fair play or sportsmanship. Should his 
team lose the baseball game because of an error in play, he wiU 
1 ^ pouncing on his unfortunate teammate who committed 

error. ^ a result of this action, the child is accused of poor 
sport^ans ip. Upon re-examination of the facts, he may be 
rce to a mit that he was hard on the player because anyone 
toler^t 1? ^ In time, he will learn to become more 

tnr, TT. P^ocess he will discover that he is human 

lull* process, he has internalized a new insight 

which he incorporates into his attitudes toward others. 
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phrases, sentences. What is true of verbal languages is also true 
of visual languages’: we match the data from the flux of visual 
experience with image*cliches, with stereotypes of one kind or an- 
other, according to the way we have been taught to see. 

And having matched the data of experience with our abstrac- 
tions, visual or verbal, we manipulate those abstractions, with or 
without further reference to the data, and make systems ^vith 
them. Those systems of abstractions, artifacts of the mind, when 
verbal, we call explanations,* or ’philosophies’; when visual, we 
call them our picture of the world.’ " ® 

With our language systems and our values, we look upon the 
world and find correspondence between the pictures inside our 
l^ads and the world without. Whitehead indicated that we fit 
t e to our perceptions rather than fit our perceptions to the 
world.^ Believing these conespondences to be "real," we feel at 
home in what we regard as the world we know. 

Human ^ings need the satisfaction and security of their 
own wwld. our known world— its languages and "sys- 

tems 0 abstractions —is static, it forms a trap; when dynamic, it 
^comes a springboard for development and growth. It is dynamic 
m so far as xve participate in action. At that point, we test oiir 
v^ues and our language systems, and we modify both of them. 

IS IS t e intimate relationship between language, values, and 

^ visual arts is an avenue for action. The indi- 
^ ua as ^ opportunity to test his interpretation of his life ex- 
^ ^ he creates his own systems of abstract visual 

^ c ^ ® process of infusing visual materials with 

jliic r. ^ ideas to communicate them to others. In 

to ^ todividual is able to test his interpretations and 

2 Pictores for others to see. 

rather th^ wS ^ diiough visual forms 
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The individual participates in an active process in which the 
organic unity of the idea and the form is critical to the success 
of the action. The process of malting this creative relationship is 
one testing ground for his jndgments. values, and way of work- 
ing. Here, therefore, is one of the unique values of expenence m 
the arts in education. 

Cotiiplexity of Value Relationships 

As has already been indicated, the modification “f 
indt e^tsfa'd Lues is a compfa proems. B-use *ey am ah 
interrelated, a discovery m one pham o 

the need for reorgan rzation of our v j ourselves that they 

are deei«eated-so much an of them 

describe our personality we ar^ satisfactory 

'"Sii:'.?;. -p r 1 s' “Si- " - 

slowly, unevenly, and Jforiin » ^arry on his 

individual derives the s^nty , senses in his value 

necessary actions through ' ' , frightening, and confusing, 
judgments and his value gstem. ® ^fues are unsound and 

for any of us to realise that , child to realire 

require revision. It “ because the things he has been 

that he must change his o , . , _ J for others, 

doing have created difficuto j discarded. We 

Values, therefore, are ”f .''“3^i"”malize new onesWe 
grow out of them, and m domg , the problems 

know that this process “TheyLert uneven pressure 

we encounter vary - Jam reladvely easy » 3-^^ 

on our value systems. Soine cha g . , 

while others are highly disrop ■ ^„oditions which 
To illustrate: we may “ „„d to destroy our fa'Cted 

die way we earn a living. Eventsmayten 
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The individual participates in an active process in which the 
orgraic unity ^the idea and the form is critical to the success 
ot the action. The process of maldng this creative relationship is 
one tetmg ground for his judgments, values, and way of nurlc- 
ing. Here, therefore, is one of the unique values of experience in 
the arts in education. 


Con/plexity of Value Relationships 

As has already been indicated, the modification of language, 
judgments, and values is a complex process. Because th^ are all 
interrelated, a discovery in one phase of our experience creates 
the need for reorganization of our value system. Since our values 
are deep-seated— so much an internal part of ourselves that they 
describe our personality— we ate reluctant to give up any of them. 
We hold to them tenaciously because they have been satisfactory 
in the past. We prefer to ignore cations on which these values 
prove inadequate. 

When we give up some of our values, we do so reluctantly, 
slowly, unevenly, and often fearfully. We hesitate, because an 
individual derives the security and conviction to carry on his 
necessary actions through the reliability he senses in his value 
judgments and his value system. It is frightening, and confusing, 
for any of us to realize that some of our values are unsound and 
require revision. It is equally confusing for a child to realize 
that he must change his behavior because the dtings he has been 
doing have created difficulties for him and for others. 

Values, therefore, are neither simply nor easily discarded. We 
grow out of them, and in doing so we internalize new ones. We 
know that this process proceeds unevenly, because the problems 
we encounter vary in magnitude. TTiey exert uneven pressures 
on our value systems. Some changes are relatively easy to accept, 
while others are highly disruptive. , i ir 

To illustrate; we may encounter new conditions which ahect 
the way we earn a Jiving. Events may tend to destroy our favored 
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placed his faidi in an ideal a^ a UM 
indeed the religious man. This outstanding 
In is his capadty to sense the value in the quality o huj^ 
perience.”' The value attribute is an intnnsic part 
!^erience, and it "is a pervasive and am 

e^erience. All human wants, utges,_ desires, and aspiraU 
permeated with some value attribute " * singular 

^ Sensing "value in the quality of his experience g 

W« cLocteristic. It is derived through enjo^^ent m^^^^ 
way we experience things. We seek value m ^ p.nole talk 

as iVom difthings we produce through ei^nence Peo^e miK 

about satisfaction in work, the pleasure that 
job, and the sheer joy in the process of pamtmg. Valve 
ent in the quality of the et^erience, and we realize o 
and out own potentialities in the experience. Uroelv 

UntU recent years, this point of view was to he found la g y 
among some philosophers. To Whitehead, 'Value is ‘he word x 
use for the intrinsic reality of an event." To _ 

trinsic reality of an event" is synonymous with growth. 7» 

industry, temperance, justice, like health, wealth an ea & 
are not goods to be possessed as they would be “Tf , 

fixed ends to be attained. They are directions of change 
quality of experience. Growth itself is the only mora ^ • 

The expression of this point of view by a social psy ° j 
like Cantril points toward its objective verification. We a so n 
it expressed by Karen Homey in die field of psychiatry, w ^ , 
says: . . that man, by his very nature and of his own accor , 

strives toward self-realization, and that his set of values eyo v 
from such striving. Apparently he cannot . . • develop is d 
human potentialities unless he is tmthful to himself; im ess 
is active and productive; unless he relates himself to others in a 

• Hadley Cantril, op. cit., p. 22. Ihid., p. i 3 - Vnrlc- 

” Alfred North \^tehead, Science and the Modem World (New r 
The Macmillan Co., 1919), p. 62. ^ v 1 Holt & 

John Dewey, Reconstruction in PhUosoj/hy Yoilc: ly 

Co., 1910), p. 177. 
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spirit of mutuality ... He can grow, in the true sense, only if 
he assumes responsibility for himself." “ 

The struggle for self-realization is described by Gotsbalk in 
e field of aesthetics. “There is ... a human impulse of a very 
primordial sort . . , The year-old babe tvho turns bis head 
a\TOy from an over-bright light ... or ivho ymvls and tosses 
when he needs dry pants already exhibits this impulse ... to 
have a perceptually satisfying environment. Now this is cer- 
tainly an ‘original,’ natural, virile, healthy, ‘rational’ impulse— 
^his impulse to adjust the environment to our perceptual satis- 
faction by action instead of passively accepting the environment. 
This impulse flowers in its purest and fullest form in the fine 
arts. Moreover, although this impulse operates extensively out- 
side of the fine arts, it approaches the rationale or central pur- 
pose of the extra-artistic pursuits only as these pursuits them- 
selves approach the nature of a fine art." 

Chapters 6 and 7 refer to the Freudian description of sub- 
conscious aspects of human behavior and personality develop- 
ment. At this point, however, it is necessary to indicate briefly 
wherein Freud’s point of view differs from that regarding the 
intrinsic value in experience pnssenfed here. Underlying the 
Freudian view of behavior are basic instinctual drives ivhich di- 
rect human purposes in action. According to Freud, social cus- 
toms often deprive an individual of opportunities to satisfy his 
instinctual drives. He then sublimates by substituting socially 
acceptable courses of action. Freud recognizes value in aesthetic 
experience as a way toward acceptable behavior. It is a sublima- 
tion of basic drives and a suhsttt7fte for "honor, power, riches, 
fame, and the love of women." ” 

Freudian interpretation to the contrary, Ralph N. Turner, 

Karen Homey, Ncuroris and Human Growth CNew York: W, W. Nor- 

frMD Art and the Socua Order by D. W. Gotshali. pp. 37 - 38 . 
by pem^’on of The Untvera^ of Chicago Press. Copyright r 947 by The 

A Genenal Introdticthn io Psychoatuily^ (Hew York: 

Boni & Liverigbt, ipzO* P* 3^7* 
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the historian, writes: “When the historian look at the stream 
of generations ... the first impression is one of 
divLitv ... a chaotic array of races, of people, ot languages, 
of states and empires, of artistic forms, of beliefs <>E ® 

ways of work, of inflictions and enjoyments, and of vahics o 
goals ... As the historian’s eye penetrates the clouded pas , 
these multiple aspects of life take form in groups ot men, 
ing from one another . . . Finally the histonans eye discovers 
in these differences the supreme fact which explain^nd indeeu 
justifies them, namely, human creativeness ... The capaaty 
of creativeness, whether it operates as trial and eiror, reason, 
emotional sensitivity, sympathy, intuition, or spiritual aspiration, 
is the central part of history. . . 

"Man with the capacity of creativeness, can transform matenai 
factors and reshape goals, bring visions to reality. History is 
the formation and transformation of visions.’”' The everlasung 
quest tor deeper and clearer vision seeks the enhancement o 
value in experience. History is characterized by efforts to create 
more harmonious relationships among material factors, peop es 
goals, and aspirations. The quest for the enhancement of value 
in experience, although present in many areas of human activity, 
is particularly characteristic of participation in the arts. 


Quest for Value in Experience 

The all-pervasive goal of human beings is to attain satisfaction 
in the quality of experience. This seems to be our destiny, an 
its accomplishment is the source of our greatest satisfaction, t 
therefore forms the obvious basis for a foundation of art educa 
tion. To recognize the particular value of the arts in experieiice 
and education, we should view the arts through the perspetuive 
of some of the many different activities which seem to lead to 
the enhancement of value attributes in experience. 

■'Ralph N. Turner, ''Manhind from a New Smmnil," The Selurdey Be- 
view o f Literature, XXXV, No. 14 CApiil 5> 1950» P- 9- 
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People have the unique capacity for deriving value through 
the most diveree ways. There is no single channel for its accom- 
plishment, although the quali^ of the value may vary according 
to the activity from which it is derived. There is little doubt 
that each of us derives our values in our otvn unique ways and 
that some activitia hold more promise for one individual than 
for another. It is also reasonable to assume that most of us feel 
the need to supplement and to expand the ways through which 
we derive value attributes in our experience. 

Tou sense the satisfying value of experience from a job well 
done; from helping to accomplish a community, national or hu- 
manitarian tasJt; from having met or exceeded your own expecta- 
tions or the expectations others have of you. You sense a value 
attribute in the exhilaration, . . ., from climbing a mountain, 
from a stvim in the lake . . ., from a good game of tennis or 
golf. You feel a richness of erqperience as you watch your chil- 
dren grow and develop. You sense a high quality from the expe- 
rience of helping a friend . . . You sense a value attribute in 
creativity whether that creativity involves baking a tasty loaf of 
bread, making your garden groiv, raising bogs, cattle or grain, 
putting together a home-made radio, repairing a broken machine, 
painting a picture, or writing a poem or a sonata. You sense a 
value attribute in experience when you learn something useful 
for your purpose, when you make sense out of something; and 
you share the value attributes of a child’s e.vperience when you 
see his sense of satisfaction in learning to tell time, in learning 
to read, in learning his first simple additions. You sense value 
attributes in the humble, ordinary activities of life: in saying 
‘hello’ to a neighbor, in cleaning your house, in taking a bath 
after a hard day's work. You sense the value attributes of As- 
appointment, disturbance, or sorrow when things go \vrong. 

The value attributes you seuse tm not o^y the thugs you 
have done or the objects you have produced. The tuhe atmhut« 
are sensed in the experience of doing these things. Were this n 
Hadley CantriJ, op. cit.. pp- 23 '-» 4 - 
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the case, we would not recall the deep pleasures we experienced 
in such situations; we would not look forward to an opportunity 
to relive them. 

For example, an elementary school teacher who attended a 
summer workshop described the intrinsic value she felt in the 
work she was doing: . . where in the beginning I i^sed to 

wonder where in the world the next idea for painting a picture 
was coming from, I have become so full of pictures that I could 
paint literally dozens ... In driving home tonight I saw these 
things that I feel I would like to express in some visual ways . . . 
The sun was beating down, and out in this torrid heat was a man 
dressed in an undershirt and faded blue overall trousers. His 
bronze-skinned muscles were bulging above his leather-gloved 
hands. He was trimming a half-dead hedge. On his head the 
orange colored straw hat almost lost its identity in the strong 
light. The drab porch of his house almost closed in the scene, 
because there was little yard. Closely adjoining the house was 
a perfectly white store front. No jetting form protected the door- 
way. The sun shone unmercifully upon the clapboards and the 
window decorations of hot green lay motionless. The only move- 
ment lay in work, in perspiration as it trickled down the body.” 

To this teacher, this was more than mere subject matter for 
pictures. It was more than ordinary sensitivity to what she saw. 
It was real excitement in the act of seeing, in the act of expert' 
encing what she did see. She continued: “In the classroom I 
want to help the children achieve this same kind of grovdng 
experience . . . not like mine . . . hut in the sense of bigness, 
in the sense of rich experiencing, ... in the sense of stepping 
beyond what one already knows and feels comfortable doing into 
new fields of exploration.'**® For her, the value attribute \vas 
her way of experiencing, which would carry into her own action 
as a teacher of children. 

From student papers, written tcsward the close of an Art Workshop for 
Classroom Teachers in the Hlementaij^ Schools at The Ohio State University, 
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V "I rame to the workshop to learn some 

Another teacher wrote. Ic I lealire now that 

tricks to help children in eir ^,oik out 

children do not ,„te ]ed into problems created 

their own problems. Th y ^ expe- 

out of their experiences . . ■ different media, and it 

rience ... I made some *mgs . . 

was very Ttook 'almost three weeU 

symbolic of the intended object to 

4 me to fully ^ u maltad. He learns the 

die real value of the j^rfng and testing the possi- 

meaning of creation through explonng 

bilities . . ” r i exhilarated, and satis e . 

Value attributes make us f to antici- 

another teacher to r^te. , 

agony and a few "ji^t happen that ^„„t iW 

Tn^'t. hurgradually we ^ 
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Intrinsic Values in an Individuals Experience 
Related to Ctdtziral Values 

People enter into experience within an environmental frame- 
work. For the most part, our choices of experiences are con- 
trolled by this framework. Often, our choices are so channeled 
that they lose their potential creativity and are impaired, leaving 
us dissatisfied. 

To derive value attributes, choices of experiences must, to a 
degree, be harmonious with the values of the culture. Experi- 
ences which impair this relationship either minimize the value 
attributes for the individual or tend to modify some of the values 
of the culture. Cultural values prevail so long as they provide 
adequate avenues for individuals to achieve value attributes in 
their experiences. When cultural values interfere with the en- 
hancement of value attributes in experience, people begin to 
deviate from culturally approved activities. When enough people 
begin to seek value in experiences which are not preferred cultur- 
ally, changes in cultural values ultimately come about. 

What is true about a culture in general is equally true about 
the culture in a particular school community. If activities in the 
life of a child at school do not provide adequate opportunities for 
the enhancement of his value attributes, he creates his otvn even 
if they deviate from the ordinary criteria for good behavior. Wit- 
ness the rise in the number of behavior problems and the inci- 
dence of juvenile delinquency. To be sure, these are the co- 
operative responsibility of the community, the school, and the 
home. Adequate avenues for the enhancement of value attributes 
in experience are lacking in one or all of these. The result is 
serious deviation to marginal behaviors. 

The variety of activities through which value attributes are 
secured is not only characteristic of many individuals but it also 
describes our collective culture, our ^vay of life. The question is 
not which experiences provide the greatest value attributes to 
most people. The question depends rather on the way of life 
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jn the its problems of living and ways of earning a living, 

in a s^ooi, it depends on the Jtinds of studies ivhich are con- 
sidered useful. It depends on the way children are treated in the 
face of their difficulties, their failures, and their accomplishments, 
important are the schools values in relation to the child and his 
product, be it his arithmetic paper, his spelling test, his painting, 
or his piece of craft ivork. the ivay of life in the school offer 
adequate avenues for value enhancement in the experience of 
the children, or does it impose serious restrictions on the par- 
ticipants? 

People in different cultures have achieved their highest value 
attributes through religion, the arts, politics, or industry. Despite 
the fact that all peoples created art forms, art has not been the 
way of life for all people, nor is it so today. Collective cultural 
values and collective experiences for the achievement of value 
attributes have varied among different peoples. 

Philosophy and the arts were the way of life for the citizen 
of ancient Greece. He certainly experienced exhilaration and 
satisfaction watching his children grow. He surely sensed a value 
attribute in physical prowess and skill. No doubt, he derived 
satisfaction in his experience through the humble and ordinary 
activities of life. But the highest value attribute qualitatively, 
was experienced in philosophic and artistic pursuits. This ap- 
pears to have been the life in his culture. The life of the Roman 
citizen was not so much his art as it ivas his politics. The medie- 
val guildsman shared mans unusual capacity for sensing the 
value attributes in his experience through widely diverse avenues; 
but his highest values appeared in the spiritual fusion of his 
religion and his art. 

How can we characterize the American way of life? Artistic 
experience certainly is not one of the primay values of our cul- 
ture. Our deepest desires have been acquisitive, and our creative 
ingenuity has been applied to winning the greatest number of 
physical requirements for a good life. Through inventiveness 
and industrious skill we created the wherewithal for an immense 
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physical well-being; we collected the appurtenances of a good life. 
While this process was speedily expanding and developing, it 
seemed to provide sufficient value attributes through excitement 
and adventure. It won a frontier and developed a land enabling 
us to achieve the satisfactions we needed. 

The rislcs we took and the opportunities that were open are 
legendary. Any man could stake out his claim, and many did. 
People were capable of enduring hardship, privation, and isola- 
tion for the excitement and die promise that was offered. The 
experience seemed valuable and meaningful in its intrinsic sense. 
The arts were not the way of life. They were superimposed as 
a veneer over the many other things which go to make a good life. 

Some of the confficting cultural attitudes toward the arts 
discussed in Chapter 2 stem from values that seem to be losing 
their strength and purpose in American life. Despite increasing 
evidence of purposive participation in the arts, we have not yet 
achieved the clarity in judgment to reject those values that hinder 
positive development. This value conflict affects our judgments 
in teaching. Attitudes toward experience in the arts, whidi have 
been generally accepted, now seem to be impeding the emergence 
of subjective values in creative experience. The value conflict is 
leading to a confusion of thought, causing much of the confusion 
we find in art education. 

This conflict in values can be illustrated through the problem 
faced by any teacher in developing a curriculum in the arts. 
What should he the content of die program? Should it include 
certain media of the arts, and on what basis? Should it include 
certain art activities, and for what reasons? 

If a teacher s purpose were to educate for acquaintance with 
a wide variety of art media, a program could he developed to- 
ward such a goal. If a teachers purpose were to educate for ex- 
perience with a particular group of art activities, a program could 
consist of such a series of selected projects. If, however, a teacher 
would choose to educate children to enhance the value attributes 
in their experience through the arts, neither of these solutions 
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iTOuU be satisfactory. Media and activities could no Wer be 
TOivrf as ends m themselves. A variety of each would be avail- 
able for mdmdual children to select the ones which were most 
appropnate for their own ideas and for their oivn inclinations. 
Media of the arts would he used to discover avenues for involve- 
ment in artistic experience jaAer than for their omi sake. 

A curriculum based on a systematic acquaintance with a par- 
ticular variety of media and activities is primarily concerned with 
the accumularion of skills as if they were objects to be collected. 
It is in conflict with the values which predicate a program of 
varied offerings so that children can select the appropriate avenue 
for personal involvement. The former seeks a quantitative coifec- 
tion of accomplishments, whereas the latter aims at qualitative 
achievement. 

As teachers, we recognize the barrenness of an “artless” life. 
But, too often, we explain our collective "artlessness" through the 
poor appearance of the objects we have created and collected for 
use in our daily lives. We think in terms of the value placed on 
things and gadgets, and we fail to recognize that mere improve- 
ment in their appearance will not lead to change in out behavioral 
attitudes. We look fonvard to making all things more functional, 
and we commit the error of believing that “function" alone can 
produce aesthetic quality. We even suppose that success in mak- 
ing many things more “artistic” in their outward appearance will 
produce the artistic way of life. 

The error we commit stems from some of our cultural values. 
Through such judgment, the aesthetic object and the aesthetic 
experience are relegated to a matter-of-fact existence. It precludes 
their subjective function in human behavior. The value attribute 
in aesthetic experience is subordinated to the aesthetic fact. Our 
attention is focused on the external object rather than on the 
human experience vHik the object, thereby diminishing the value 
of artistic activity in experience and education. 

Teaching for qualitative achievement depends largely on the 
value judgments just discussed. It is possible to teach children 
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to produce designs or paintings without stressing deep subjective 
feelings. When this is done, the experience remains matter-of- 
fact. Good paintings and quality in design come from absorbed 
feeling and seeing, leading to fresh excitement and personal ful- 
fillment. Good teaching aims to develop freshness in experience. 
Freshness in aesthetic experience means realization of the unique- 
ness of the feeling, the process, and the product. 

The tendency to separate feeling from process and product 
results from conclusions which are only partial and bypass the 
crucial questions. This split is exemplified by Haggerty, who 
says of the emphasis on “the things that people buy rather than 
those they make”: 'This emphasis is inescapable if instruction 
is to tie art to the realities of life. It is made so by the character 
of our current economic life. While hand work still persists 
and while frequent efforts are made to revive the hand crafts, 
it is still true that few persons now make with their own 
hands many of the things they use. It would not be economical 
to do so.” 

Such a point of view leads to a lack of sympathy with deeply 
felt experience and is an example of the confusion growing out 
of some of the conflicting values which have been mentioned. 
The value of productive economy is confused with the value of 
behavioral experience. The personal dislocation, stress, and mal- 
adjustment caused by overemphasis on productive efficiency is 
not recognized. Although productive efficiency is one of the great 
achievements of our culture, personal dislocation and stress, as 
they affect the lives of growing children, cannot be excluded 
from the problems of art education. The values in art education 
cannot be conceived in terms of “the things people buy rather 
than those they make,” nor should they perpetuate the senti- 
mental conflict between machine-made objects and handicrafts. 
The value of the arts in experience and education is its contribu- 
tion to meaningful expansive feeling in experience. 

Melvin E. Haggerty, Art a Way of Life CMinneapoUs: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1935), p. 20, 
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“As Je crafts are transfonned into production-line industries, 
. . . , the sense of joy . . . in accomplishment gives way to one 
of monotony and frustration. As in the professions the scope of 
each field is expanded through scientific and economic diversifica- 
tion, . . the specialist experient^ a sense of atomistic detach- 
ment and futility . . . Similar anxieties manifest themselves 
among office tvorlcers, wives in the homes and even farmers: feel- 
ings of insecurity and social discontinuity. The fact that . . . 
most of these groups are well paid does not wholly mitigate these 
frustrations, but merely gives them the wherewithal for shallow, 
canned recreation with its own potential of boredom and mo- 
notony, distracting rather than re-creating.” 

These are the people, and their children, for whom art educa- 
tion must provide. Their problem is not whether to buy things 
or to malce them, and it is only partly the selection of the things 
they buy. The cjuestion is ivhetherart education can prowde an 
avenue they need to derive I'aJue attributes in their experience. 
Here is the function of the intrinsic value of the arts in human 
experience. 

If education through art is to grow out of the intrinsic value 
of creative experience to meet the needs of children in our cul- 
ture, it should stem from the sense of discovery in the lives of 
children. Problems of teaching should he conceived to encourage 
sensitive reaction to ideas, materials, and visual forms, rather than 
to master technical problems or to collect skills in a long list of 
art activities. Sensitivity grwvs in the process of discovery and 
invention leading to insight and desire for fresh discovery. 

In one first grade, for example, several children drew pictures 
in which they included birds. Because the images of the birds 
were stereotyped, the teacher pointed out that they looked like 
"shorthand” birds, lacking the brightness of the people, the trees, 
and the houses in the pictures. With their teacher, the children 
talked about the many different birds they had seen. Some birds 

Stefan Hirsch. "An Appraisal of Qmtooporaiy Art Education,’’ CclU’gf 
Art Journal, X, Nb. 2 Center, rgfO, ^ r/r-ra- 
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were small, and others large; some were of solid color, and others 
speckled; some had big bills, and others were tiny; some were of 
brilliant color, and others drab. Seeing birds freshly to dis- 
cover their unique character became a value. The children went 
to work again, this time excited about die selective choices they 
were maldng. But, above all, they were excited about their 
ahility to discover and see the unique character of their favorite 
bird. Their excitement and fulfillment came from seeing, feeling, 
painting, and understanding, welded into a meaningful expe- 
rience. 

Challenge and Value of Artistic Experience in Our Culture 

The value of the arts in experience and education lies pri- 
marily in the intrinsic excitement and rich perception derived 
from its process of action. The ability to perceive dearly and to 
incorporate perceptions into organic visual form leads to personal 
fulfillment and self-realization. Self-realization develops as the 
individual is able to identify himself with the incidents he per- 
ceives and interprets through artistic form. If this is the primary 
value of experience in the arts, it behooves art education to make 
it a primary purpose. 

Here, then, is the problem for education in the arts, as sug- 
gested in Chapter 2. In some cultures, art was a way of life, be- 
cause the values in artistic experience coincided with the primary 
values which were held by the culture. We are witnessing an 
opposite situation. Our culture seems to emphasize negative val- 
ues regarding the arts, and yet artistic experience promises experi- 
ential values to individuals in the culture. 

We can readily see that art education carmot solve the basic 
problems of value in the arts iy distorting artistic experience to 
meet some of the negative values of the culture. Teachers can 
deal with problems by becoming sensitive to the conflict in values. 
They would then be better able to examine their teaching meth- 
ods in relation to the values engendered. Teachers who do so 
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are finding that qualities in artistic experience hold promise for 
emerging values in the culture. This is apparent through the 
therapeutic advantages the arts provide. As teachers, however, 
we must be concerned with value in experience in the arts as it 
transcends therapeutic potenrial/ties. If the arts offer value in 
therapy, if they provide an avenue for the alleviation of malad- 
justment, it is only reasonable to assume that they provide a 
needed value in human experience. 

Teachers who are concerned with the general education of 
children center their attention on the potentialities of the arts 
for healthy and creative development. The field of art education 
needs to direct its energies coward the encouragement of internal 
satisfaction through the process of artistic experience. 

Our task, therefore, is not a simple one to be easily demon- 
strated through direct cause and effect. It is complex, and any 
effort to oversimplify it only ten<fc to weaken it. '‘Esthetic sensi- 
tiveness and enjoyment are a large constituent in any worthy 
happiness. But the esthetic appreciation which is totally sep- 
arated from the renewal of spirit from re-creation of mind and 
purification of emotion is a weak and sickly thing, destined to 
speedy death from stan'ation. That the renewal and re-creation 
come unconsciously not by set intention but makes them the 
more genuine.”** 

Although the creative process is elusive, it is one we must 
respect. Without knowing it, we cannot hope to create learning 
situations to encourage children to enter into artistic experience 
for the satisfaction they need. To recognize how the arts con- 
tribute their value to experience and education, we now need to 
exanirne the srdsiic process itself. 


Surnmary 

It would be inadequate to base a program of art education on 
a selection of values taken from the artistic expenence of people 
»» John Ilewey, of. dt., p- *80. 
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in other cultures. Our reasons for working in the arts are our own. 
They are most productive when they grow out of the way we live 
and the way we educate children to learn to live in our culture. 

Historically, art education has modified its value orientation 
as the changing needs of life in our culture became apparent. Be- 
cause values in the culture are changing, teachers, when using 
the arts, can best fulfill dieir educational role by teaching the arts 
in terms of the emerging need for personally meaningful ex- 
periences. 

Values are formed in the process of "making sense" out of 
our personal and collective existence. They are descriptive of 
all we consider worth while. We change our values when we are 
disappointed in unsuccessful actions based on judgments we as- 
sumed to be worth while. Our ultimate purpose is always to 
increase the value increment from the things we do. Our values 
and our actions are, therefore, inseparable. 

Out actions stem from our capacity to think, to communicate, 
and to feel. We act through our communications to others— the 
things we say to and about other people. Because the arts are 
communication media, they are vehicles for action through which 
values are formed. 

The organic unity of aesthetic form and artistic action pro- 
vides value satisfaction. The intrinsic value in the artistic act is 
the kind of satisfaction that people are seeking. The current 
quest for moral and spiritual values comes from recognizing some 
of the inadequacies in our mechanized society. Healthy people 
need the personal identification which the arts allow. The fact 
that values are changing suggests that some values are in conflict. 
Teachers should reject the distorted overemphasis on "practical” 
values. Children need to be educated to know how to find the 
deep satisfactions in personal security. 

To derive the potential value from experience in the arts re- 
quires insight into the nature of the creative process. 
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When we tend to ignore the implications of value and purpose 
in an undertaking, the process often degenerates into a mere 
method. We overlook many of the central issues because we then 
treat problems superficially. Educationally, we teach in terms of 
“a method” without recognizing its effects on general behavior. 
Method is only one aspect of any process. 

Good teaching helps children in developing sound, purposeful 
behavior. The art products they make and the way they manipu- 
late materials and ideas need to be harmonious with what we 
know about the nature of the creative process. In the visual arts, 
this process encompasses the procedures in making an art object 
through the actions of seeing, feeling, and organizing. These be- 
come the sources from which an individual develops sensitivity 
to his own experience. At the same time, these are the sources 
for his own awareness in relation to his art product. Teachers 
who have insight into the nature of the creative process develop 
teaching methods for dealing with all these factors. 

Importance of Process for Art Education 

The public schools are charged with the responsibility for mass 
education. A long period of educational experience is a significant 
part of the lives of all children. They come into contact with 
bodies of knowledge in the physical and social sciences, the hu- 
manities, the aits in general, and the visual arts in particular. 
The forms these contacts take— the prwresses through which chil- 
dren participate in these areas of human experience— determine 
die degree of success of our educational institutions in developing 
an intelligent and creative citizenry. Success in achieving this 
goal depends on the provision of adequate opportunities for chil- 
dren and youth to achieve satisfaction in the value attributes of 
their experience. A creative citizenry needs adequate avenues in 
its quest for self-realization. 

Because our culture patterns are dominated by conflicting 
values, the nature of process is wtal to all educational experiences. 
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especially in the field of an education. The values of the arts lie 
m the potentialities they afford in the quest for value attributes 
m ^rience. Experience through the arts offers satisfaction and 
fulhllment through aesthetic perception. Value attributes are 
discovered in experience to the degree that a person is able to 
function through the process of the experience. 

Process cannot be experienced simply by making something 
tvith art materials, nor can it be achieved merely by knowing 
information about the arts. Basic to process is the involvement of 
the individual. This is expressed through his behavior and con- 
duct as he works with art materials and assimilates knowledge 
about the arts. "The business of the educator— whether parent or 
teacher— is to see to it that the greatest possible number of ideas 
acquired by children and youth ate acquired in such a vital way 
that they become moving ideas, motive forces in the guidance 
of conduct."^ Under such circumstances artistic experience is 
internalized into our behavior to become a way of life. 

Creative process is a manifestation of human behavior. The 
particular modes of conduct which can be characterized as cre- 
ative stem from studies of individuals for the purpose of learning 
how they manage and relate themselves to things, people, and 
ideas in their environment. TTje child who creates a meaningful 
visual image in his painting does so because of his ability to re- 
late himself in terms of the things he sees, the ideas he has heard 
about these same things, and the materials he uses to give 
aesthetic form to his own ideas. 

In effect, such behavior is called creative because it is inter- 
pretive. The individual interprets through his own eyes and his 
own feelings. In doing so he creates a new form. Essentially, 
creative process nr a dynsarlc which an in- 

dividual is engaged in putting together objects and ideas that are 
outside himself. He manipulates and organizes them in relation 
to his own sensitivity and understanding. 

‘John Dew^. Moral Principle, in Educ^ (Boston: Honghton Mifflin 
Co.. J9°9)> P- 2- 
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A teacher who has insight into the way children relate them- 
selves to ideas, people, and objects can involve them in the cre- 
ative process through experience in the arts. In a teaching situa- 
tion, for example, both the teacher and the chUdren contribute 
their,idras, abilities, purposes, and values. Both have an accumu- 
lation of past experiences which causes them to look at and inter- 
pret the particular situation in their own ways. Materials for their 
^e are available to all of them. These include the space and 
furniture in the room, their hooks, the ideas they contain, as well 
as Ae art materials with which they can work. All are available 
wtthm the immediate confines of the classroom. 

The encouragement of creative participation by children re- 
quires, m part, a teacher’s awareness of their potential abilities 
tor manipulating all that is available within the reach of their 
classrOTm. It depends on the teacher’s ability to present what is 
available m such a way that children can manipulate things in re- 
hum to themselves Then they have the opportunity to ihteipret 
and reshape these things. In such a situation, creative action is en- 
couraged since there is an understanding of the creative process. 

Some Basic Concepts for Understanding 
. the Creative Process 

Undersmnding the creative process requires the knowledge 
*at IS available to us from philosophy and aesthetics as well es 
There are important sources 
diviH 1 the experiences of creative in- 

oriiuman ktal; 

Psychological investigations into the sensory capacities of hu- 
man beings-sensitivity to touch, movement, color, light, taste, 
odor, and sound-are useful. But they are useful only in describ- 
ing the raw equipment of the human organism to absorb stimuli 
rom Its environment. Creative experience involves more than 
aving an using ones physical equipment to receive environ- 
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mental stimuli. Creadvitjr involves mt only physml reaction to 
stimuli, but also the individuals active psychological response. 
The concerns of education through art in terms of the creative 
process go far beyond questions about sensory acuity. The fields 
of both psychology and biology have presented evidence of the 
tvide variety in individual capacities to receive sensory stimuli. 
These differences, however, hardiy go so far as to describe the 
behavior of talented people, let alone the creative experience of 
"normal” individuals. Such evidence does not offer us the kind 
of explanation of human behavior we need. It fails to explain 
why individuals respond to certain situations and not to others. 
It does not indicate how individuals relate themselves to outside 
events in order to make them a part of themselves. It does not 
explain how individuals interact with objects, ideas, and people 
in working and learning situations. 

Most contemporary psychologists believe that our personal 
values and altitudes operate to determine the way we respond 
to things we see. Studies in social p^chology show that ^ve often 
maintain our prejudicial attitudes in spite of the information we 
apparently hear and see. We frequently do not "notice" the in- 
formation our sensory apparatus brings us. Our attitudes and 
values stand between our inner selves and the "information" we 
encounter in experience. We have difficulty in relating the in- 
formation to our selves. 

The Gestalt psychologists expanded our understanding of the 
problem. They emphasize the inadequacy of measuring a per- 
son's separate sensory capacities. Their great contribution is the 
concept that the "wholeness" of an individual’s behavior within 
any given situation comprises more than the sum of all the sep- 
arate parts. They point to the phenomenon of insight, whereby 
the fragments of an experience seem to fall into an understand- 
able position. Through insight, the individual creates new ele- 
ments related to the problem, the lack of which retards his under- 
standing. In doing so, he creates a pattern of the separate parts to 
make a meaningful whole. 
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For example, the child who is trying to draw a hill in the dis- 
tance never learns to carry through his task by adding together 
the separate hits of information about the hill and about light, 
shade, and shape in a picture. He needs to identify himself with 
the hill to see himself in relationship to the hill. He needs to be 
aware of the point of view he must assume in order to make the 
hill look far away. This enables him to create a whole image by 
bringing together the information he has about die hill and his 
drawing materials. The significant part of the pictorial image is 
the point of view he created, that aspect of the problem to which 
he gave of himself in order to organize the separate elements 
into a unified whole. 

Sociologists and students of child development have contrib- 
uted the concept of the “self' to help us understand the phe- 
nomenon of self-awareness. The "self’ of a person emerges as 
die individual becomes aware of himself through his behavior in 
relation to others. The moment an infant is separated from its 
mother’s body, it begins to realize and to grow aware of the 
identity of its own "self," Learning takes place within the matrix 
of social interaction. Through the development of interpersonal 
awareness, a child begins to sense and know himself. 

Awareness of one’s self is a basic prerequisite for the ability to 
identify one’s self with the ideas, people, and events encountered 
in experience. Knowing one’s self and the point of view one 
assumes is critical to sympadietic insight and creativity. The 
ability to identify himself and the point of view he was taking 
was essential to the child who was trying to draw the faraway hill. 
His identification of self made it possible for him to create the 
imified image. 

Psychoanalysts and psychiatrists have also helped us to under- 
stand how we perceive our world. Individuals reconstrttct what 
they see through dbeir own creative action. Inner drives, wishes, 
and aspirations are so powerful that they demand expression. In 
order to control some of our desires we imconsciously camouflage 
them. Psychoanalysts contend that human sensory capacities are 
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in no way mechanical. Human beings modify, reconstmct, and 
even reject some sensoiy stimuli they actmlly see, hear, and 
feel. Subconsciously, they are selective in their experience accord- 
ing to their inner values and purposes. They cere not always 
consciously crwarc of these purposes. Consequently, they ate not 
abvays aware of the creative transformations they make. 

“. . . It was psycho-analysis that succeeded in proving that 
there was always at the toot of the little mistakes of human be- 
ings-such as forgetfulness, losing things, vanous accidents, errors 
n reading, etc.,-some purposive desire. Previously, these occur- 

r^ceshadheen explained . . ., as the result of lack of a.ten..™, 

Jfatigueormere^cident. Through psycho-analy..cmves..gat.on 

ft was established that, generally speaking we 
ing except what we wish to forget for some good reason m other, 

a Lon which ™^y;L:;::;,'"a;;LrtrXr^"tion we 

de riv^ fmmTod“L and child 

that which comes to us from p^ . cannot be aware of 

petficially, it would seem t a ^ „f jome of his actions. 

himself at the same tim ,l,ase two sources of information 

mjemt: -Ker to indLe the multidimensional aspects 
w”am aware of our “^''J^JJ^'LusirglLTed”^^^^ 

reasons. Many ofout i eas^r^ coherent and unified form 

most creative ® focus" so that we realize our 

when the parts of a task ate seen in t 

selves in relation to by Adelbert Ames. Jr,.» 

Laboratory » tfiings in the way they ate pre- 

show how human being 

, a P^ch^Aru^lysis far C ew ol i 

pi- U„i,e,..I sad The Ohio Su.e 

University is available toi^s y 
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pared to see them. We interpret things according to the meaning 
vve customarily attribute to them. We “know” the events we have 
experienced through the particular courses of action we have fol- 
lowed. Certain things assume special significance, and we inter- 
pret them accordingly. 

We see things through our past experience. Our past expe- 
rience determines our “readiness” and our “point, of view” from 
which we create our interyTetattons. For the active developing 
individual, a point of view is always temporary; it is always con- 
tingent upon ongoing active experience. When vve act, we often 
encounter problems and we recognize things we never saw be- 
fore. Such discoveries cause us to shift our point of view. We 
create a modified point of view— new readiness, modified assump- 
tions, modified values— for experience yet to be encountered. 

This is how we form our perceptions, and our perceptions are 
intimately related to the way we develop, use, and test our values 
in action. The things we “see” are those that have been meaning- 
ful in our past experience. We share meanings with others only 
to the extent that our own experiences have been harmonious 
with theirs. Otherwise, we fail to notice the same qualities which 
others recognize. 

The Ames laboratory demonstration of this phenomenon pro- 
vides some of the necessary information for an adequate under- 
standing of creativity in human behavior. In the demonstration 
called the “size-distance table,” we can see the relative size and 
the apparent importance an object assumes in an individual’s 
consciousness. 

The observer uses an apparatus which separates the field of 
vision of his left eye from the field of vision of his right eye; he 
is thus forced to look at a separate image with each eye. Through 
his left eye, the observer sees several signposts that are set out 
to measure the distance in feet from front to back; through his 
right eye, he sees a rectangular card. At the observer’s side is a 
hand crank which, when turned, causes the rectangular card to 
grow larger or smaller. The rectangular card is produced with a 
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lantern slide projector which can he used to project a playing 
card, a calling card, or even a billboard sign card. First the ob- 
server is requested to name the particular card that is being pro- 
jected at the moment. Then he is asked to turn the crank in order 
to make the card larger or smaller until he makes it the “right” 
size, in other words, until the particular card stands at the “right" 
distance according to the foot markers he sees through his 
other ey6. 

Several things occur as the observer follows these instructions. 
He turns the crank to make the size of the card correspond with 
what he knows it to be. He of course “knows” its size because 
of his prior experience with it. He “feels” certain that he is plac- 
ing it beside the “right” foot marker to show its proper distance 
from him. But the point in space where he places the card does 
not correspond tvith the distances on the foot markers. The cop 
respondence of point in space, size, and distance is in his own 
experience. The observer interprets the size of the card and its 
distance from him according to its meaning in his personal ex- 
perience. 

This same phenomenon can be witnessed among young chil- 
dren at work in the arts. When a youngster paints the figure of 
a person almost as large as a house, he interprets its meaningful 
size relationship. Through pictorial representation, he creates an 
image showing the relative importance he “sees” in people and 
houses. 


Children constantly create interpretive size relationships. For 
example, they often make a floiver huge in comparison to the 
person who is holding it. In drawing a picture of a person, they 
might make and the other hand almost im- 

perceptible, because the immense hand is performing the crucial 
part of the action they are illustrating. We caii, therefore, say 
that children's pictures have "interpretive reality." But it is erro- 
neous to say that children exaggerate. To exaggerate is to over- 
state a truth. Children do not overstate; rather they create size 
mlarionships which are “real” to them. Paintings lacking objective 
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proportion and seemingly distorted in size relationsliips are a 
child’s clear statements of his psychological identification •with 
objects, events, and other people. 

The examples just given point to still another important piece 
of information that is particularly pertinent to creative action 
with the materials of the visual arts. Size relationships are among 
the basic elements of visual language sjmbols. One of the most 
potent ways of expressing emphasis or importance by the use of 
visual forms is through manipulation of the size relationships 
among the objects in a painting. All artists manipulate the size 
relationships of the objects in their paintings to convey particular 
sensations and ideas. A mature artists creation surely differs from 
the work of children in some very important respects because of 
his intellectual orientation to his work. Yet he too reveals his own 
psychological identification through the way he interprets the 
size relationships among the components of his painting. 

Relationships between past experience, meaning, action, and 
modification of point of view help to show how interpretations 
from past experience are tested and re-formed in current action. 
The Ames laboratory demonstrations provide some necessary ex- 
planations for a better understanding of how we see, how we act, 
and the meanings we attribute to our current experiences. They 
suggest ways through which human beings reconstruct meanings. 
They demonstrate basic characteristics of the process through 
which people create the meanings of the things they see and do. 

As vve proceed to examine some of the components of the 
creative process, it is important to recognize that creative experi- 
ence is neither limited to professional artists nor to those who 
have an abundance of talent. Creativity is a universal human 
characteristic. Teachers who deal with education through the 
arts are concerned %vith aspects of the creative process that are 
characteristic of all men’s behavior. Many of these characteristics 
are developed and intensified through creative experience in the 
arts. For this reason they arc important to the arts in general 
education. 
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T^e five sections that follow a>ntain psychological and phil- 
osophical descriptions of aspects of the creative process. They 
deal with the creative process as imitation, imagination and in- 
tuition, interaction, intuitive-intellectual inteiaction, and the sub- 
conscious aspects of the creative process. From the positive con- 
tributions as well as the limitations contained in these several 
points of vietv regarding the creative process, we shall be able to 
determine those components which need to be incorporated into 
a foundation for art education. They will be interpreted in terms 
of their implications for teaching procedures. 

Creative Process as Imitation 

It is useful to look back at the point of view of the English 
empirical philosophers of the seventeenth century. As they saw 
ft, the creative individual is a receiver of sensory impressions from 
his environment. Through the common human capacities for 
seeing, hearing, and touching, an individual receives stimuli 
from his environment and he stores them in his mind. An individ- 
ual's acts of expression reflect these stimuli. They are not recon- 
structed. Expression stems directly from the original sensation, 
and it varies only in so far as the sensation itself loses some of 
its original vitality. 

“Imagination, therefore, is nothing but dcct^wgseftse . . 

According to this view, sensations Fade with the passage of time. 
They are only partially recaptured by.means of imagination and 
memory. 'This decaying sense, when we would express the thing 
itself, . . . we call Imagination ... but when we would ex- 
press’the decay, and signifie dial the Sense is fading, old, and 
past it is called Memory. So that hnapnaticm and Memory are 
hut 'one thing, which for divers considerations hath divers 
names.”® 

•Thom. Hobte, CEd- .ds.. 0*rd, Th. Cl.r.»fa Pr=., 

1909), p. 13. 

® Ihfd., p. 14 - 
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According to this interpretation, sensory impressions create the 
mental images which in turn become our ideas. The individual 
records, remembers, and, in effect, stores these impressions in his 
mind. When he thinks, he recalls the impressions, but he does 
not modify them. The person is merely an instrument through 
which these impressions flow. 

This point of view overemphasizes the importance of external 
objects and events to the exclusion of the individual’s subjective 
reaction. It leaves no room for personal interpretation because it 
does not recognize the individual’s identification with events in 
his environment so that he can make them a part of himself. 
This interpretation became the philosophical foundation of the 
art academy. “Academic realism’’ was based on the belief that 
the things we see are independent of our experiences with them. 
It assumed that our experience has no effect on our interpretations 
of the objects and events we encounter. 

This concept of creativity can also be seen through some of 
the work in experimental psychology. The theory of frequency 
and recency of stimuli as developed by Watson, the psychologist, 
provides no more opportunity than did Hobbes for an individual 
to reorganize the external sensations he receives from his environ- 
ment. According to Watson, learning and an individual's expres- 
sion of his learnings depend on the frequency and the recency 
of the events he encounters. The attitudes an individual derives 
from his experience do not seemingly affect his reactions. In this 
sense, Watson’s explanation was similar to Hobbes’ "imagination 
and memory are but one thing.” 

The psychologist Thorndike advanced a step further. He dem- 
onstrated the important effect of pleasure and pain on the learn- 
ing process as well as the process of expression. According to 
Thorndike, feelings of pleasure and pain function as motivations. 
They can assist or impede learning. The individual’s mind, how- 
ever, is still conceived as a depository where impressions from the 
environment are recorded. He recognizes certain associations 
among his impressions; these are formed into bonded relation- 
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io that a rettain stimulus will didt a particular response, 
diices explanation has become Inown as the S-R Bond 
of learning. 

_ Although Thorndike recognized the selective power of sub- 
jective pleasure and pain, these were valued for their function 
as deWces. Essentially, combinations of certain stimuli and cer- 
tain responses became fixed and stored in an individual’s "mind.” 
According to this view, the role of a teacher is to motivate stu- 
dents through pleasurable stimuli. Then they will form combi- 
nations which will produce sound responses. By repetition, these 
combinations become firmly established in an individual s mind. 

The behavior theories as conceived by Watson and Thorndike 
imply a mechanical process in creativity. They encourage imita* 
tion because they offer no explanation for invention and all that 
we understand about creative action. They do not recognize the 
elements of discovery and reconstruction in the creative process 
through which an individual selectively re-forms all the stimuli he 
receives through his environmental experiences. We can readily 
see how these theories of learning fail to offer any promise for 
art education as well as the arts in general. Yet, if ^ve were to 
examine some of the current teaching in the arts, we would be 
forced to admit that many teachers still determine their teaching 
methods on the basis of these theories. 



Some teaching in art education is still seeking to establish 
certain responses in terms of certain principles of organization. 
These principles are often examined as separate entities. Teachers 
assign repetitive exercises, and they expect their students to form 
certain “good” responses to certain stimuli. Although the subject 
matter contained in these exercises is not always handled "imita- 
tively," such teaching still encourages processes of u’orking so 
that the learning taking place is imitative in character. Teachers 
who work in such ways undoubtedly believe that an mhwduals 
responses can be “fixed” because they are relatively static. They 
assume that “proper” responses can be established through the 
repetition of certain stimulus-response combinations. 
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There are many teaching methods that illustrate such assump- 
tions. For example, some teachers introduce their students to 
painting through a study of color theory. They request their 
students to make color wheels so that they can work out the pri- 
mary, secondary, complementary, and analogous color combina- 
tions. Often the students are required to paint pictures while 
using these precise combinations. The teacher assumes, and the 
students are taught to expect, that these will produce good color. 

It may he true that reference to color theory can be helpful 
to discover useful information about the potentialities for mixing 
colors. To assume, however, that such reference can be used as 
the basis for determining "good” color combinations is erroneous. 
The facts of mixing colors may be remembered, although their 
effect on sensitive judgment will remain negligible. Misguided 
emphasis on color theory can actually retard the development of 
effective use of color. 

Another example is the common procedure of teaching stu- 
dents a "method” for drawing figures through the use of sticks 
or ovals. There is no doubt that a group of flowing lines or ovoid 
shapes can be helpful in laying out the position and shape of a 
human figure. The ability to draw figures, however, does not 
stem from using the lines or the shapes. Learning this "trick” 
may help students to recognize this particular combination, but 
it does not help them to learn how to see and understand the 
figure they are trying to draw. As a result, such methods place 
misguided reliance on the combination of tricks rather than on 
the understanding. 

Procedures such as these are still in use at all educational 
levels. We find them presented not only to elementary and sec- 
ondary school children, hut to university students as well. Many 
prospective teachers are taught these methods so that they in turn 
can miseducate their own children. These methods stem from 
mechanistic conceptions of learning. They deal with limited 
responses to fragmentary stimuli. They are contrary to the nature 
of the creative process. 
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Creative Process as b/iagination and Intuition 

In contrast to theories explaining creativity in terms of imita- 
rion, there are others, dating back to the idealist philosophy of 
bamuel Taylor Coleridge, which suggest quite a different char- 
acter for the creative process. Idealist philosophy emphasizes the 
itnportance of the individual rather than the power of external 
stimuli. Individuals control the stimuli they encounter; they 
interpret and reconstruct them according to the imaginative 
meanings they give to them. 

In a discussion of how the "mind" creates true realism, Cole- 
ridge mites; "that the object which it [the mind] beholds or pre- 
sents to itself, is the real and very object."* According to this 
vieiv, an individual perceives ihe "reaJit)’” of the things he sees 
in terms of the way he interprets them. Reality is created by an 
individual through his otvn imaginative capacities. “The primary 
Imagination I hold to be the living power and prime agent of all 
human perception . . . The secondary Imagination I consider 
as echo of the former, co-existing with the conscious ivill, yet stiU 
as identical with the primary in the kind of its energy, and differ- 
ing only in degree, and in the mode of its operation. It dissolves, 
diffuses, dissipates, in order to recreate: or where this process is 
rendered impossible, yet still at all events it struggles to idealize 
and to unify. It is essentially vital, even as all objects (as objects^ 
are essentially fixed and dead.”’ 

Through the imaginarive capacity of an individual, objects 
which are ordinarily “fixed and dead" become re-created into an 
ideal unified form, a unity that is aesthetically conceived. From 
Cbleridges point of new, the essential meanings of the stimuli 
from external objects are derived riirotigh the way an individual 
perceives them. This means (hat every stimulus is flexible touse 
its meanings are formed hy the individual as he “imagines” them 

« Samuel T. CoIericJge, Bhgmphia iMenaia CNew Yotk: E. P- Duiton Co.. 
1930). P-141- 

''Ibid., pp. iS9-eo. 
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to be. If this point of view is accepted as the basis, the creative 
process can in no way be imitative. It would be entirely im- 
aginative because people create their own meanings and hence 
their own images of reality. 

Although Coleridge attributes imaginative power to the cre- 
ative process, he does not suggest how an individual forms his 
imaginative perceptions. There remains the question of the way 
in which the creative process flows. How does an individual 
operate in the creative process, and how does he control and re- 
construct the stimuli he receives from external objects? Cole- 
ridge’s point of view assumes a human mind which is at once 
intellectual and emotional; he attributes to it the sole source of 
energy. He does not describe for us how this energy comes forth. 
Coleridge attributes so much strength to an individual's imagina- 
tive power that he leaves no room for interaction in experience. 

Such a subjective interpretation of the creative process is 
further elaborated by the philosopher Benedetto Croce. He holds 
that aesthetic form is intuitive. According to Croce, intuition is 
at once expression and art. The human mind in consciousness 
transforms an art material intuitively to give it aesthetic form. 
Like Coleridge, Croce believes that art is imaginative; its essential 
character is lyrical unity. The artist conceives the image in his 
mind; he gives it form and expresses the image in his mind. The 
act of expression is inseparable from the artist’s intuition. If he 
cannot express the intuition, it does not exist. Croce uses the 
word intuition to describe a conscious mental process. Intuition 
is identical with the act of expression even before the individual 
gives it shape in terms of art materials. Aesthetic form is intui- 
tively conceived without the use of an art material. 

Since, according to Croce, aesthetic expression is intuitive, 
the creative process would be wholly and entirely a function of 
the human mind. ‘To have an intuition is to express. It is noth- 
ing else (nothing more, hut nothing less) than to express.”* The 

•Benedetto Croce, Aesthetic CLondon: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1909), 

p. ay. 
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embodiment of an aesthetic expression in an art material is a 
secondary process for the sole purpose of recording and commu- 
nicating it to others. This phase has no bearing on the process 
ot intuitive creation itself. 

Were we to accept Croce’s description of tlie creative process, 
me cfiaracter of art materials ivouH play no part in it. If die 
intuition grou-s and is expressed in the artist's mind, he has no 
need for art materials through which to give it form. The aes- 
thetic form would literally be seen in the “mind's eye." If, accord- 
ing to Croce, intuition and expression ate one and the same and 
if the intuitive imaginative image is complete in the artist's mind, 
he need not work with an art material should he not care to record 
it. Were this so, there would be no opportunity to develop and 
reconstruct human values and purposes. Because, as has been 
indicated in Chapter 5, values and purposes, although subjective, 
ore tested for their validity and are clarified and reconstructed in 
the arena of social action. The effat of an individual’s action on 
people and objects outside himself are as stimulaung to his imagi- 
native capacity as are the intuitive formings within his own mind. 

In fact, he depends on this stimulation to generate his own inge- 
nuity. The significance of values and purposes is realized and 
understood in an action process. This is where it is either re- 
inforced or modified. Ej^tession externalizes and projects inner 
feelings. It is an integral part of the forming process and includes 
the manipulation of an art material. 

As a description of the creative process, Croce’s theory has 
been reflected in the field of art criticism hy Clive Bell. In this 
way is has been echoed in the area of art education. Emphasis 
on intuitive and inspired subjectivism has had, and still has, a 
strong influence on art education. Its limitations do not allow for 
the social matrix in which individuals express themselves in order 
to develop and grow. Nor do they provide an explanation of the 
iudement an individual exercises and the stro^Ie he experi- 
ences when he tries to give organically unified shape to an art 
material. 
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Although Croce does not provide us with an adequate descrip- 
tion of the creative process, teachers should recognize the val- 
uable contribution in his emphasis on the intuitive capacity of 
the individual. As we proceed, we will be able to see the im- 
portance of this aspect. The theory as a whole, however, is 
limited for the purpose of teachers. It fails to include an explana- 
tion of an individual’s social awareness and responsibility, a 
characteristic common to all people. 

Creative Process as Interaction 

In contrast to Croce, another philosopher, Samuel Alexander, 
emphasizes the interaction between the artist and his material in 
the creative process. According to Alexander, “Art proceeds from 
specific aesthetic excitement in the artist, and produces an aes- 
Aetic excitement or emotion in the spectator or hearer.”® The 
aesthetic emotion is composed of two elements: the “passion 
appropriate to the subject,” and the “passion proper to the artist.” 
The “passion,” excitement, and interest of the artist in his quest 
for aesthetic form is stimulated by the subject and the idea of his 
choice. In this manner, mental images are called forth by the 
subject; this precedes the physical work of the artist with his 
materials. 

According to Alexander, aesthetic excitement grows from the 
natural impulse to construct things when this impulse turns con- 
templative— when it becomes deliberate and thoughtful in the 
quest for unified and otganiied constmetion. “By saying that we 
have the aesthetic impulse and the aesthetic emotion or excite- 
ment when constructiveness hecomes contemplative, I mean that 
we have it when the artificer uses the materials of his construction 
not for a practical purpose but for their own sakes.” Such effort 
to construct aesthetic unity brings forth organized words in litera- 

• Samuel Alexander, Philosofhical and Literary Pieces (London: Macmfl- 
Ian & Co., Ltd., 1939; New York; St. Alaitin’s Press, Inc.), p. 234. 

Ibid., p. 237. 
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ture, ^ated sounds in music, and structural forms in the visual 
arts. The aesthetic excitement removes words and forms from 
their narrotv literal meaning to stimulate continued constructive 
activity ^vith them. The individual experiences delight and pleas- 
ure as he is in the process of manipulating his materials. The 
meanings are inherent in the action itself because they become 
apparent as the individual succeeds in bringing his constructed 
forms into a coherently organized relationship. In this way aes- 
thetic construction creates a fresh reality. Through elements of 
illusion, the individual gives character to his art materials. At the 
same time, he creates the reality of his artistic worh. 

Alexander points out that . . in the beautiful object the 
significance is supplied in part from the artist’s mind,'’“ and 
artists anticipate their finished works through their imagination. 
He cautions us, however, not to misinterpret what be is saying. 
He does not mean that the procedure of constructing a work of 
art through the use of an art material does not play an active role 
in the creative process. On the contrary, Alexander goes on to 
add that "The essence of the work of art is that in it creative 
mind and the material are indissolubly fused. That this fusion is 
the meeting of two separate beings, the man who creates and the 
material which receives from him its form, is indeed vital to the 
artistic situation . . 

According to Alexander, a work of art is an individuals ex- 
pression of aesthetic excitement in which he is responding to a 
chosen subject. The expression of excitement about a subject 
generates the creative experience, and the process of expression 
develops through the medium of a material that is appropriate 
to the subject the artist has selected. "And not only does the sub- 
ject choose its material, but the material chooses and modifies the 
images and the artist finds himself compelled by his matenal to 
fresh and alerted imaginsticoJ, 

“mrAlSndffi W M.tM CI.»don. G«en S Co., 

1915). P- 30- 
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One of Alexander’s primary differences with Croce is found 
in his contention that the artist can have no developed image of 
his art product. The image in his mind is only tentative until 
it is embodied in a material. The 'product is revealed as it is 
"xvrung" from the material in the process of construction. ‘The 
poem is not the translation of the poet’s state of mind, for he does 
not know till he has said it either what he wants to say or how 
he shall say it.” Mental images are the servants that feed the 
constructive impulse. They find their way into expression, but 
they are not the images of the artistic product. They are not 
merely translated into a material. Mental images interact with 
a material to form a unique relationship. 

The art work, in the process of construction, and the indi- 
vidual’s excitement about the subject with his concomitant 
mental images are organic parts of the creative process. As the 
process evolves, through interaction among the artist, his suh’ 
ject, and his material, it calls forth images in the artist’s mind 
which he transforms through the material. The subject perceived 
by the artist elicits subconscious thoughts and feelings which 
enter the process to feed the art object he is constructing. The 
artist responds to the subject with aesthetic excitement. 

Mental images as such are formless. They take on aesthetic 
form only as they are embodied in an expressive material. Artistic 
images assume form and realty only ns wc put them to work, as 
we act with them, and as we strive to embody them in an art 
medium. Images are not transposed onto a material. When an 
image is merged with a material or, in Alexander’s word, as it is 
“wrung” from a material, it emerges in a new form which is a 
discovery for the artist himself. In the creative process in the 
arts new forms are revealed in the same way that new values 
are revealed in the process of social action. Through manipula- 
tion, the art medium offers aesthetic excitement; it encourages 
development and growth in the imagery. According to Alex- 

‘^Samuel Alexander, Beauty and Other Forms of Value CLondon: Mac- 
millan & Co., Ltd., p< 59- 
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ander, interaction tfil/i a material, the embodiment of an image 
i„ a material, and the revelation of the form through a material 
form the essence of the creative process. 

The elements of the creative pracess, as presented by Wex- 
ander, are critical to the development of “^l-ing "lethods *at 
seek m encourage creative behavior on the part of children 
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space. In this laboratory demonstration, all observers report that 
they see three-dimensional foles in feTSpective. Some even claim 
that they see a roadway and wires. The way a mental image 
merges wth a material in the form of lines to create a “picture” 
is, hereby, demonstrated objectively in the laboratory. 

Alexanders explanation of the creative process can be highly 
productive for the purpose of evaluating teaching procedures 
which might be either positive or negative in their effect on the 
encouragement of creative experience. He differentiates bettveen 
external stimulus in the forms of subject and material and in- 
ternal idea in the form of mental image. He describes character- 
istics of the creative process through which these merge into 
aesthetic form. He shows the importance of subconsciously felt 
attitudes and feelings while emphasizing the transaction beuveen 
the artist— his attitudes and ideas— and the art medium. Alex- 
ander clarifies the value attribute in artistic experience through his 
explanation of contemplative construction. His distinction be- 
tween the contemplative, as opposed to the practical, gives further 
meaning to the inherent value of experience in the arts as dis- 
cussed in Chapter 5. 

The characteristics of the creative process to which Alexander 
points suggest specific guides for the action of teachers if thej' 
are to help children to work creatively through the arts. Should 
a teacher overemphasize the importance of die external subject 
matter, the art material, or the child’s internal image of his sub- 
ject, he would he thwarting the child’s creative experience. Cre- 
ative process is the interaction among these three elements. In 
order to be able to interact, each of these elements must be en- 
couraged to affect each other and indeed to change according to 
their influence on one another. Any rigidity in the form of pre- 
mature preconceptions is contrary to the creative process. 

The interpretation of a subject is clarified in the frocess of 
worh. The most appropriate use of a material is discovered as it 
is used in forming the interpretation of the subject. The aesthetic 
form itself evolves as the individtud constrticts it. A painting, in 
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Dewey takes some psychologists and philosophers to task for 
suggesting that feelings and sensations are “mere elements of 
knowledge.” “The senses are the organs through which the live 
creature participates directly in the ongoings of the world about 
him.”^® Through sensations, an individual gains awareness of 
his world. Participation in experience, however, is not solely the 
action of the senses. “It cannot be opposed to ‘intellect,^ for mind 
is the means hy which participation is rendered fruitful through 
sense; by which meanings and values are extracted, retained, and 
put to further service in the intercourse of the live creature with 
his surroundings.”^^ 

Sensations become meaningful to us through intellectual 
awareness. We accept the stimuli from out surroundings, and we 
reconstruct them to suit our purpose as we participate in our 
ongoing experience. According to Dewey, sensory intelligence 
enables an individual to transcend his simple sense reactions so 
that he may participate with conscious meaning and expression, 
Dewey emphasizes that perception is more than mere recognition; 
visual perception, for example, includes more than the light-ray 
stimulus from a particular object. 

Perception is the embodiment of meanings derived from an 
individual’s prior experience. Meanings are re-created in present 
ongoing experience and retained for future sensory reception. 
Perception involves personal meanings and values which are as 
potent in the artistic process as they are in the social process. The 
characteristics of human perception form the common ground be- 
tween aesthetic and social experience. 

The individual is constantly interacting with all that he en- 
counters in his experience. He receives sense impulses from ex- 
ternal objects and events as he participates in these events. In 
this way, he reconstructs his interpretations and accumulates new 
ones. This process is consistent wath the character of value for- 

’®Joljn Dewey, An as Experience CNew York: Minton, Batch & Co., 
1934'), p. 22. 

Ibid., p. 22. 
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mation as discussed in Chapter 5. The participant in the arts, 
through self-identification, conveys his own meanings and has 

meanings conveyed to him. , 

The arts “come to man through a direct appeal to sense and 
sensuous imagination.”-' Reason includes "=“ 1 °" 
aginative intuition. Dewey concludes that the 
rldual “accents life and experience in all its nncertainty, mystery, 
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in and through a medium, constituting the work of art, is itself 
a prolonged interaction of something issuing from the self wth 
objective conditions, a process in which both of these acquire a 
form and order they did not at first possess."®^ 

The art work is not a preconceived image in the artist’s mind- 
His imaginative conception is an important element in the proc- 
ess. Alxive all, it is the entry into the heart of the process, but it 
is not the act of expression in its totality. The intuitive and im- 
aginative individual acts iinth a ntaterial. TTie action is reciprocal 
because it is fed by imagery, while at the same time the material 
resists and encourages further imagery. This in no way mini- 
mizes the importance of an individuals intuitive sensibility, but 
it does charge him with the responsibility for accepting the func- 
tion of the medium in the creative process. He can do only what 
the material wli permit him to do. 

Dewey’s description of the creative process adds further darity 
to the subconscious and intuitive aspects of creative action. 
“When excitement about subject matter goes deep, it stirs up a 
store of attitudes and meanings derived from prior experience. 
As they are aroused into activity they become conscious thoughts 
and emotions, emotionalized ideas.”” We become consciously 
aware of these meanings when we put them to work m the active 
process of artistic expression. Subconsdous attitudes, derived 
from prior experience, affect our action. They are vital elements 
in the creative process. Their presence can be documented both 
in the laboratory and in psychoanalytic research. 

As we carry out our purposes in the process of expression, and 
as we reflect on the problems we encounter, we grow into in- 
creased sensitive awareness. This is partially a result of the 
emergence of subconscious attitudes into consciousness. We en- 
hance our sensitivity as we participate, as we act, and as our sub- 
consciously held feelings interact with current stimuli. 

The function of the subconsdous is important in still another 
respect. According to Dewey, subconsdous pressures also precede 
p. 65. ** p. 65. 
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the act of expression. Images are subconsciously generated and 
developed to serve the demands of a particular act of expression. 
"New ideas come leisurely yet promptly to consciousness only 
when work has previously been done in forming the right doors 
by which they may gain entrance. Subconscious maturation pre- 
cedes creative production in every line of human endeavor . ^ . 
When patience has done its perfect work, the man « 
session of by the appropriate muse and speaks and g 
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In speaking about the "suhconsdous in invention,” Blanchard 
refers to biographical information about such creative thinkers 
as Coleridge, Goethe, Mill, Spencer, Poincar^, and Russell. He 
explains how a creative individual works: he suggests that there 
are two interacting phases in the creative process. He calls one the 
primary self and the other the secondary self. According to 
Blanchard, an individual who acts creatively deals with problems 
through these two phases. That aspect of problem solving which 
is fully conscious is related to the primary self; that which is felt 
below the level of consciousness is related to the secondary self. 
Art is "a construction in which the secondary self is guided by 
a conscious and explicit design.”®^ “This way of dividing the 
labor, the conscious self supplying the scheme, the subconscious 
the development, can be exemplified almost endlessly from the 
practice and precepts of creators in the arts.”*® 

Blanchard's analysis helps us in understanding the subcon- 
scious aspects of the creative process. In some respects, it appears 
reminiscent of the subconscious that Sigmund Freud describes, 
but the differences need to be clearly recognized. The Freudian 
subconscious is the inner wellspring of basic human desires, 
needs, and aspirations, whereas the subconscious that Blanchard 
talks about is the accumulation of inner feelings toward outer 
problems and events. 

Freud more than anyone else established the significance of 
subconscious sources of behavior— his contention that an individ- 
uals actions stem more from his subconscious motivations than 
they do from the immediate events and circumstances he en- 
counters in his daily life experiences. Individuals create the 
meaning of and even tend to distort the events they encounter 
according to their subconscious motivations. 

A teacher’s realization of the potency of the subconscious as 
a storehouse of desires, drives, repressed disappointments, and 

** Brand Blanchard, The Nature of Thought CNew York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1941). VoI.II.p. 188. 

p. x88. 
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failures is of inestimable value in understanding behavior. It is 
as important for a teacher who seehs .0 understand the process 
creative striving as it is for awareness of the causes for maladjmt 
ment Psychoanalytic concepts and techniques for 
subconscious levels of thought hold promise for further rnvesng 
tion of their function in the creauve 
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To illustrate; A little girl iu a third-grade class burst into tears 
when the teacher distributed finger paints and encouraged the 
children to participate freely. This little girls mother was a fas- 
tidious person. The child’s home experience caused her to abhor 
the slightest disorganization. Finger paint on her hands re- 
volted her. 

No amount of talk and encouragement could have helped. 
On the contrary, encouragement would only have frustrated her 
all the more. At the time when the incident occurred, the teacher 
had no information about the child’s home background. She did 
not wait to get it. Instead she accepted the child’s reaction and 
neither questioned nor criticized it. She allowed her to escape 
from the intolerable situation by saying, “We all don’t have to 
work with finger paint. You may choose something else.” With 
this comment, the teacher insured the child’s trust and confidence. 

Another relevant illustration, but one of quite another sort, 
occurred when an elementary school teacher remarked: “The 
boys and girls in my class enjoy making drawings when I tell 
them what to draw." This teacher should know that such enjoy- 
ment is superficial and transitory. Such a procedure does not 
challenge the children, nor does it provide any value increment 
in their experience. It is pleasant and easy, but it does not elicit 
awareness of their own inner attitudes. As a result, it does not 
lead to expanded understanding and sensitivity. 

Teachers can challenge children in a s)Tnpathetic manner with 
confidence in their potential abilities. They can help children to 
find the most appropriate ways to experience the values of creative 
participation in the arts. To do this, they need to make specific 
application of the knowledge they have about the creative process 
in general to the creative process in the visual arts in particular. 


Creative Process in the Visual Arts 

The nature of the creative process is not peculiar to the arts 
alone. It is intensified through eiqjerience in the arts, but it is 
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also evident in the many forms of human behavior where indi- 
viduals enjoy some freedom of movement some measure of 
choice, and some demanding situations to mork through. In sucli 
a process, individuals realize themselves in the quest to enhance 
the value attributes in their experience. 
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the mechanics of the medium that he is unable to sense the rela- 
tionships between his own inner attitudes toward his subject 
and the medium itself. 

For example, transparent watercolor pain^ in cakes, is a rela- 
tively rigid medium. It is very difficult for children to get a full 
rush of such color. When the color is once placed on the paper, 
it is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to modify and yet 
maintain a clean color. To manage such a medium requires great 
s 1 an experience. When offered to young children, it is too 
eroding; it senously limits their capacity to interact with it. 
ere are ^any media in all phases of human experience that 
° P^^^tialities for creative interaction. Individuals can par- 
creatively when they become involved in a group under- 
ta mg, w en they go about their daily business interacting %vith 
situations ffiey encounter, or when they work \vith visual art 
matenais. differences lie primarily in the degree of qualita- 
tive ^trol the individual is able to exercise and the potentialities 
of the medium to take on refined and integrated relationships. 

borne media more than others, can he better encompassed and 
rought mto relationship by an individual Through the media 
ot the arte, an mdividual can effectively sense his strength and 
IS capacities This is one of the unique qualities of the artistic 
^nence. Art media are both resistant and resilient. They 
impressions, but, at the same time, 

? s-jifiaent resistance to play their role in the creative 
*- ^ media oF the visual arts vary 

11 ^ to their relative resiliency that they offer 

^ opportunities for individuals of varying devel- 
cir 1,^”'^ experiential capacities. When a teacher is sen- 
creative process, he is able to choose 
ti^Tar'ffiffividual potenrialities for the par- 

■ ^ participates in the creative process interacts 

wi IS 1 ea and his medium. He reaches new levels of aware- 
ness m t e process because his interaction causes both idea and 
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medium to develop into new and unforeseen forms. This requires 
fle.xibility in the way the individual holds to his original idea. 
It affects the degree to which he can creatively plan and pre- 
determine his action. In the visual arts the creative process 
hinges on the degree of ffexihility exhibited by the indmdual as 
he strives to bring his mental image and his physical matenal int 
harmonious relationship. 

To illustrate: A student at the college level 
and intelligently working on a task. He was constmcting w« 
1 * . m that the wire would maintam us linear 

of the nature of his material, his su ) , , j„i„ nialleable 

first made a 

wire. It worked. He J]e volume 

nariness” of an outline. The sot p ,his flimsiness 

of.heform, butitwas ra*erlh^Hea 

to the sketchy matenal and proceeaco 

heavy, rigid wire. hrinvine it into the size and 

The student enlarged ^ p^qle form was full, but 

acaleofthenewmaterml^td. nom^T^^, ,, 

floppy. It did not hold, and^ He was ready to 

any good, because, if i ■ plan? Shouldnt 

discard the piece m d“gu"- plan were well con- 

plan be carried out? Won' fle began to teK’gn™ 
Lived?" He questioned f”'’ material from what he had 

that he was now working ■" j^^ie sketch was the idea that had 
in his preliminary sketch. ^ „f fl,e heavy, rigid wire. 

,0 be L-created in the nmv maten nf 

When he previously tri usefulness of his p a . 

his sketch, he, in ttStt"’ ^“Sdromodifyitandsoyielditto 

svas not useful because he ha^ 

thedemandofthenewmaterm 
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With this understanding, he took up the job again and allowed 
it to flow with renewed energy. The solution came hut not from 
any improvement in technical facility. It worked when he allowed 
his flan to merge ivith the nutleridl; when the material assumed 
a form which he was willing to integrate into his plan. He 
achieved the satisfaction we always hope to observe in our stu- 
dents. Needless to say, the wire horse was strong, exciting, and 
full wth volume. 

The uniqueness of the creative process in the visual arts stems, 
to a large extent, from the resilient^ jormable, and constrtictihle 
materials with which it deals. The individual can act with mate- 
rials to organize them into forms which convey personal and 
social meanings, thus acquiring the quah'ties of a language. As 
language, they are vehicles for social action through which in- 
ternally felt ideas, purposes, and values are expressed. As com- 
munications, the aesthetic forms elicit reactions both from the 
artist himself and from other people. 

The fact that an individual exercises a high degree of per- 
sonal control in the crearive process imposes personal and social 
responsibility on his crearive action. Although his actions are 
primarily individual and completely private, they are continuously 
reflected back to him through bis social references and by his 
social milieu. 

Creative Process and Education Through the Arts 

The nature of behavior in the creative process carries im- 
portant implications for a foundation for art educarion. The 
crearive individual’s conscious action is accompanied and often 
generated by subomsdous thought processes. In some of its 
aspects, the creativ^e process is deeply buried within the internal 
self of the individual. The part of the process which operates 
internally cannot be seen, but some of it can be inferred from 
the relevant observ'ahle behavior of the individual. A teacher 
who is able to elicit die expression of inner feelings and who can 
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encourage a child’s interaction with art materials to build them 
into aesthetic form can understand aspects of a childs 
that stem from internal and unobser^'able sources. Although sut>- 
iective, the process of creative participation through the arts is, 
in part, characterized by particular overt an o serva e 
haviors in the action of an individual. 

Whatever information we have about t e crea iv p 
points to the fact that it is reciprocal and “ f “ 

acter. When involved in the process, mtemal fech g ff 
way we manage external events and turn, 

do overtly to shape the on our feel- 

influence our inner feelings. The ui way we 

ings are manifested and become o 

act to mamgc ourselves mreht Ji„ns, and materials 

The process is organically alive, heelings, 

are modified and reconstructe . „ou„Ester expressed the 

For example, a I-'"''’' '’■8^ S buddings He 

desire to do a painting of y , , observed that the boys 

began to work. His teacte immeiatd^ 

buildings were cold, onjJity of the youngster in 

They did not talked to the boy to el.cn 

relation to the buildings. talked, the boy acquired 

his feelings about a oity ^ ^ “a^uarrow city street. It was 

the freedom to express his rrac ^ j Aat 

oppressive and engulfing. He said, 

stmet I feel like I'm ” ^ ninyon. , „„ h,s 

The teacher suggested iM f\Tne 

story. He also suggested a Iw y ,^ted The 

:» *a. the boy could tryout h. d-^^ .^ 3 , g *a a 

boy wen. to work again on = P ^g ^painted. As he 
he’^.ried it in the mate^b ^ 

His mental image 
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WitK this understanding, Ke took up the job again and allowed 
it to flow with renewed energy. The solution came but not from 
any improvement in technical facility. It worked when he allcnved 
his ‘plan to merge ivith the materid; when the material assumed 
a form which he was willing to integrate into his plan. He 
achieved the satisfaction we always hope to observe in our stu- 
dents. Needless to say, the wire horse was strong, exciting, and 
full with volume. 

The uniqueness of the creative process in the visual arts stems, 
to a large extent, from the resilient, forntahle, and constrtictihle 
materials with which it deals. The individual can act with -mcrte- 
rials to organize them into forms which convey personal and 
social meanings, thus acquiring the qualities of a language. As 
language, they are vehicles for social action through which in- 
ternally felt ideas, purposes, and values are expressed. As com- 
munications, the aesthetic forms elicit reactions both from the 
artist himself and from other people. 

The fact that an individual exercises a high degree of per- 
sonal control in the creative process imposes personal and social 
responsibility on his creative action. Although his actions are 
primarily individual and completely private, they are continuously 
reflected back to him through his social references and by his 
social milieu. 

Creative Process and Edncation Through the Arts 

The nature of behavior in the creative process carries im- 
portant implications for a foundation for art education. The 
creative individuals conscious action is accompanied and often 
generated by subconscious thought processes. In some of its 
aspects, the creative process is deeply buried within the internal 
self of the individual. The part of the process which operates 
internally cannot be seen, but some of it can be inferred from 
the relevant observable behawor of the individual. A teacher 
who is able to elicit the expression of inner feelings and who can 
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encourage a child's interaction with art materials to build them 
into aesthetic form can understand aspects of a child s behavior 
that stem from internal and unobservable sources. Although sub- 
jective, the process of creative participation through the arts is, 
in part, characterized by particular overt and observable be- 
haviors in the action of an individual. 

Whatever information we have about the creative process 
points to the fact that it is reciprocal and i" ^ 

^ter. When involved in the process interna ” 

wav we manage eirtemal events and materia s. The thing w 
do overtly to shape the form of rhese events and nta.enah, m turn. 
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of it *^p**vation to struggle with the painring to redo parts 
better ^ forms and colors in order to mabe it 

his new id^ea”^ "leant to use the paints to communicate 

his obspnr^?^*^ per^rmed his teaching function on the basis of 
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ception is active— that it merges past into present experience 
needs to be incorporated into our teaching practices. Educational 
procedures need to honor the validity of these intangible elements 
by talcing them into account, ewn though they must be mferred 
from the more obvious and observable aspects of behavior To 
ignore them because they need to be iotetptcted would, in effect, 
deny their very existence. Without their recognition art educa. 
ticn and education generally cannot avoid degeneration into 

see in evety activity of die mmd 
unconscious element, whoever -gni.s no r^^^ 

itself in its product or bow dre 

in his worb. For such a [«rson, 8 ”““ ® „dinary 
aspect of the ‘here ^ incapable of seeing how 
moral activity; and such a pe creation.” ““ 

necessity and freedom can •* “" through experiences in 

An individual receives . “„ce is judged in relation 

the arts when ‘he qoah^ of h^j development. TJe value 
to his oivn capacities and his 01 is judged accord- 

increment derived is ,han when he is compared to 

ing to his own potenrahties ratn« , ,antialities is 

external standards. TT'^f““,lrusly expansive develop 
self-generating because it , j competitive standards, in 

ment. The striving toward ^ 

turn, leads to conformity ^ „rf„nnance depends on his 
The quality of an terms of the level of 

own needs and his ““fS’BlTm” and satisfying for iiim. levels 
achievement that can the capacities and needs o ^ 

of achievement are standards. In gf 0“' 

viduals rather than » by individuals in 

„e are more conceme 1 (New Hav»i Yale Uaiv«. 

sity piss, mwi PP- 
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their experience than with an objective level of achievement. The 
role of a teacher is to challenge the enhancement of quality and 
value in the experience of the individuals we teach. This, in 
fact, is our educational obligation. When quality is measured 
against external and absolute standards, it does not encourage 
the enhancement of the value of expressive experience in the 
lives of these individuals. 

As teachers, we need not doubt the positive aspirations of grow- 
ing children; nor should we fear the adulteration of artistic 
quality. We all know how people derive a sense of achievement, 
a sense of forming, and a sense of satisfaction through wholesome 
participation in a community sing or a square dance. The experi- 
ence provides a value for them as persons. This is their purpose 
for entering the activity, and very few of them ever aspire to pro- 
fessionalism. They seem to acquire such aspirations only when 
someone in the culture imposes a professional and a narrow prac- 
tical interpretation on their activity— when competitive achieve- 
ment is substituted for self-generating satisfaction. 

Participation in the creative process through the visual arts is 
re^varding. It offers most promising opportunities for individuals 
to extend a ‘portion of themselves into an organiadly unified 
structure. This extension is the essence of the aesthetic experi- 
ence. The creative process is natural and singularly human. 
Creativity is not reserved for artistic activity alone. It fimctions in 
all human activity when people seek to move beyond the limita- 
tions of the present moment and toward their fon\’ard aspirations. 
In the arts, creatirity is of particular quality because it can em- 
phasize and bring into the sharpest focus the value of experience 
as a process. This is the level at which an individual discovers the 
enhancement he is searching for in the value attributes of his 
way of living. 

Culturally, we too often limit our efforts to the quest for func- 
tional, practical, or monetary values from our experience. As a 
result, we frequently fail to fulfill some of our basic human 
needs. Through such impositions, our culture has closed many 
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avenues to deeply felt quality in human experience. To reopen 
them continually is, therefore, one of the primary obligations ot 
programs in art education. If the c^tive process functions 
thrlgh the needs and purposes of rndiv Juals, teachers shou 
recognize its relationship to the perceptual ™ 

growing child. We need to distinpish between ™ 

purposes and those purposes which some of our cultural values 

'"SS^^Cf^rndirdualstemonlyinp^ 

bioS^^a^rHis purposes 

through his interaction, as a inventions, 

social-physical environmen . l,i-m< ohliees us to recog- 

and s«ial relationships «““"-.i!|nn1!uman goals and 
nize wherein these new | functions in the lives 

aspirations. ,oward the growth that is 

IS:: st^d sS rtthtSsigh. into .be development of 
personality and self. 


compasses the recprocalac ^ 8 3,es, and * y 

aesthetic forma are infot^“<>\ f'f’;;' ^ „^„iSedmean- 
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basic. These ways help us to understand the functions of the com- 
ponents of the creative process. 

The creative process has been described as imitation, imagina- 
tion and intuition, interaction, and as intuitive-intellectual inter- 
action. From these descriptions are derived the components which 
are both harmonious with other available information about 
human behavior in general and activity in the arts in particular. 
An individual acts through a medium in order to participate 
creatively in die visual arts. Involved in the process are his men- 
tal images derived from his feelings toward and his past experi- 
ences with the subject of his choice. His subconscious attitudes 
are as important to the process as are his conscious realizations. 

The process is reciprocal because his mental images and the 
materials with which he works both become modified in form as 
he strives to organize them into aesthetic wholeness. The mate- 
rials affect his action, and he, in turn, grows aware of subcon- 
scious attitudes which he previously did not realize. 

The arts offer unusual opportunities for educational develop- 
ment because of the nature of the visual art media. They are con- 
crete. They are also sufficiently varied in their resiliency to make 
it possible for individuals at all age levels as well as at all experi- 
ence levels to find the particular medium that can best respond 
to their efforts. 

To help children to develop their creative potentialities, 
teachers need to lead them into the reciprocal process of dealing 
with their feelings, ideas, and materials. Children need help in 
selecting media that are appropriate for their ideas and their 
manipulative capacities. Above all, they need the encouragement, 
security, and responsible freedom to grow aware of themselves in 
relation to things outside themselves. 

In order to be able to give such help to children, teachers re- 
quire insight into the nature of the process and the character of 
artistic media. It is equally important for teachers to have the 
ability to interpret and infer from the child’s overt behavior what 
his inner feelings are. 
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Personality Development and Creative 
Experience 


r 

V-/IIBAHVE experience i$ an intimate aspect of personality devel- 
opment. When an individual experiences something creatively, 
he absorbs what he experiences to make it a part of himself. In 
this way, the creative experience is internalized into the indi- 
vidual’s otvn personality. 

When we work in the arts, we not only absorb the coherent 
meanings we have embodied in our artistic products, but we also 
offer them to others to share. In doing this, we enhance our own 
ability to internalize the ideas and feelings embodied in the art 
products of others. This ability to share artistic expressions u’ith 
others underlies the relationship between education in the arts 
and the growth of personality. What is generally referred to as 
appreciation is an intimate part of the creative experience of an 
individual. In appreciating the work of others we internalize 
those ideas of other people that baw meaning to us. The ideas 
we thus absorb re-create our oivn personality structure. 

Creative Experience, Behavior, and Personality 

Expressive action is an accomp^iment of creative experience; 
it is an avenue through which we internalize feelings, sensations, 

I4P 
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and insights. Our actions with artistic media not only express the 
feelings and insights we hold, hut they also help us absorb the 
sensations and meanings which our artistic constructions bring 
into focus. In the process of creative experience, we absorb mean- 
ings from the art objects we construct. For example, a youngster, 
while painting a picture, derives as much learning and growth 


from looking at and evaluating his own picture as he does from 
the act of painting it. He internalizes the total experience and 
thereby modifies his outlook and readiness for future experiences. 

Creative experience is simultaneously self-expressive and self- 
reflective. The personality of the individual grows through the 
reciprocal relationship between these two elements. It develops 
through the quality of action which creative experience makes 
possible. This is why personality development is becoming one 
of the major concerns of teachers who help children to work 
creatively in the arts. 


Human beings have the singular capacity to derive value from 
a wide range of their experiences, but all kinds of experiences do 
not have equal potentialities for value fulfillment through per- 
sonal expression. Activity in the arts deals with some of the most 


promising expressive media through which an individual can 
derive value in his experience. The potentialities of the visual 
arts, in this respect, are unique in several ways. 

First, they provide rich opportunities for the manipulation of 
ideas and materials to be organized into aesthetic forms. Through 
the manipulation of symbolic visual forms, responsiveness and 
sensitivity are encouraged within the individual. Second, the 
physical characteristics of visual art materials are such that they 
at once resist and respond to an individual's efforts. They are 
resilient and malleable enough to be shaped; they are sufficiently 
resistant to offer a challenge. Third, the nature of activity in the 
visual arts provides an individual with a high degree of personal 
choice and control. The degree of control is unusually high when 
compared to other value experiences in which an individual can 
become involved. 
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of those potentialities of the individual that are determined by 
his inherited tendencies. Although the character of a personality 
assumes increasingly fixed proportions as the individual matures, 
it continuously modifies itself and is open to potential modifica- 
tion. A personality is changeable, but the degree of potential 
change seems to diminish with age. 

The role of past experience in an individuars processes of ac- 
tion helps us recognize some of the forces that operate in shaping 
a personality. We can better understand some of the truth as well 
as the limirntion in the old proverb, "you can't teach an old dog 
new *^clts.^ Some psychologists refer to this phenomenon rvith 
terms like attitude,” "set,” and "selective attention.” In a more 
sp^ific sense in relation to learning, this is what teachers par- 
tially refer to with the concept of "readiness.” 

- ^^suggests at least two critical factors. One is phys- 

1 readme^ —physical maturity to cany through a task in 
or er to participate in a situation. The other is psychological 
rea iness. Psychological ‘'readiness” depends on an individual’s 
past experience and his emotional attitudes; its sources are far 
more complex than physiological ability alone. The concept 
rea mess helps us to understand the meaning of the term 
personality. 

psychologist Gordon AUport suggests this definition: 
ersona ity is the dynamic organization within the individual of 
ose psyc o-physical systems that determine his unique adjust- 
ments to is environment. * Personality is the individual’s char- 
acteristic pattern of interpreting events for the purpose of acting 
toaa™^ diem. His personality is his particular "readiness” 

Hadley C^ntril suggests that "The standard of value for each 
u by his particular biological and life his- 

tory. e goes on to say that “an individual will develop in his 
p Per^onalitj CNew York: Hemy Holt & Co^ i9i7X 

•II Canttil, The "Why’ of Mans Experience (New Yoik: The Mac* 

xnUlan Co., 1950), p. 34. * 
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particular way depending on his particular abilities and tempera- 
mental traits rWtlrm the directional framework provided by his 
participation in a particular social context.” AUpoit and Cantn 
Lth emphasize the ■physical,” dte “biological, the psychic, 
and the “life history” in the development of a personality. 

It should be noted that there is some disagreement amo g 

with Clyde Kluc^^" ”“:^iSnhed dispositions 
sonality of an individual is the p .vnetiences occur within 
and environmental experiences. P j j„t, all of 
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particular way depending on his particular abilities and t™P™- 
mental traits williiu the directional framework provided by his 
participation in a particular social context.” AUport and Cantrd 
both emphasize the "physical.” the ‘hiological, the psychic, 
and the "life history” in the development of a personality. 

It should be noted that there is some disagreement among 
students in the various behavior ritmces about 
portance of cultural and psychobiological 
™ple, Arnold L. Gesell and Frances L llg= tend “ % “ 

emphasis on biological influences, while Ralph 0’““' 

far more on cultural and environmental factors. But most ^ 
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develop through experience in the arts depends, in part, on a 
teachers insight into factors affecting personality development. 
Teachers can help children to grow toward their maximum poten- 
tialities through the ways they guide them to heconte involved in 
active learning. 

Two Important Concepts in Personality Theory 

When we consider some of the many influences on personality 
development, it is helpful to keep in mind two important con- 
cepts derived from personality theory: the concepts of "role” and 
of "self.” They are useful for understanding the meaning of the 
term personality. 

All people assume certain roles; they act in a particular way 
toward each other. The role one individual assumes toward an- 
other indicates the relationship between himself and the other. 
The ways in which individuals act are, therefore, determined 
hath by themselves and by others. For example, a child who is 
respected and feels he is wanted knows he is being understood 
and consequently acts with confidence and consideration. On the 
other hand, a child who feels that he is being treated as though 
he could not be trusted grows uncomfortable and insecure. 
Ultimately, he resorts to subterfuge in his behavior. Adults play 
their roles in a similar manner. Arrogance on the part of one 
induces irritation in another. The exhibition of a persistent kind 
of behavior by one individual causes others to expect it to con- 
tinue, and they act toward the individual as if it will continue. 

All children and adults play particular roles in the various 
social situations of which they are a part. An individual’s role is 
only partially created by himself, because, in part, it is assigned to 
him by the others in the situation. His personality assumes some 
of the characteristics of the role that is ascribed to him. In order 
to adjust to any group, he behaves, to a degree, according to what 
others expect of him. Individuals always seek a steady relation- 
ship between themselves and others. 
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The particular role that an indiviaual assumes stems partially 
from himself. He has his otvn inheritance history needs desne^ 
and asDirations. The problem that each individual needs to solve 
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The interaction of an individuals social role and inner self is 
the wellspring for creative experience in the arts. At the same 
time, both role and self are influenced by such experience. To 
see how these two elements operate to form a personality, it is 
necessary to refer in some detail to the fundamental contributions 
to personality theory by George H. Mead and Sigmund Freud. 


Personality and Social Interaction 


An individual’s personality, as described by George H. Mead, 
grows within a social milieu. It develops in the process of social 
action and through an individual’s awareness of his own past 
action. “The self is something which has a development; it is 
not initially there, at birth, but aris^ in the process of social ex- 
perience and activity . . * 

An individual is able to reflect upon his actions in relation to 
others. In this way, he becomes “an object to himself.” He grows 
socially aware to the degree that he is able to see himself objec- 
tively— as others see him. “. . . he becomes an object to himself 
only by taking the attitudes of other individuals toward himself 
within a social environment or context of experience and behavior 
in which both he and they are involved.” 

People interact with each other through the use of media of 
communication. An individual’s communications are social ac- 


tions which he performs by expressing himself through language. 
When a person makes a gesture or comment, he evokes a response 
from those who see or hear him. It is in the responses front others 
that the meaning of the individual’s original comment is clarified. 
The exchange of comment and response is the avenue for social 
interaction; communication through the use of language initiates 
and^ elicits social interaction. In this process, the individual 
achieves awareness of himself. When he speaks, he assumes a 


Rejmnted frc^ Mind, Self, and Society ty George Herbert Mead, p. 135. 
^ penmssion ^ The University of Chicago Press. Copyright 1934 by The 

"nSp. 13“®°' 
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communications elicit responses from others. Third, this process 
of social interaction is continuous; the personality of the indi- 
vidual changes, and it is potentially open to change through social 
experience. Fourth, an individual’s personality develops because 
he is able to become aware both of himself and of others around 
him. 

The significance of Mead’s description of personality develop- 
ment lies in the fact that it enables us to understand a child better 
as he communicates through the visual symbols he creates with 
an art medium. The child communicates to other people through 
his expressive acts. He forms his value judgments; he internalizes 
his experience through his actions; and he reconstructs his value 
judgments as he reflects on the communications from others. This 
is the child when he acts meaningfully, artistically, creatively. He 
not only creates a communicable art object; he also re-creates 
himself. 

Personality is dynamic. While an individual acts, he re-creates 
a part of himself, he forms a modified self— he is the self in the 
creative process. Through the creative process he enhances his 
own sensitivity toward others, and he develops a keener awareness 
of himself. He matures in his aspirations and in his capacities to 
realize his full potentialities. 

The function of communication in personality dex'elopment is 
of fundamental importance to art education. Experience in the 
arts deals with the communicative media of the visual arts. It en- 
ables an individual to manipulate and shape these visual media 
and to invest them with his ideas and purposes through the or- 
ganization of aesthetic forms. The meanings in these forms are 
communicated to others, and the individual’s personality develops 
in this process of social interaction. The process of social com- 
munication not only enables the individual to express his own 
meanings but it also makes it possible for him to receive meanings 
from others and share meanings with them. He learns to appre- 
ciate the communications of others, and he thereby enhances his 
own personal and social sensitivity. 
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The pleasure principle stems from biological sources. These 
are rooted in the intra-uterine foetus which rests in a pleasurable 
state. Beginning at birth, the infant is driven to achieve ade- 
quate contentment and satisfaction. This quest for satisfaction 
continues as the baby grows toward maturity. It is prodded by 
insatiable and primitive urges, but the achievement of satisfaction 
is thwarted as the individual encounters resistance from external 
forces in the form of other people’s social customs and cultural 
values. As the child seeks to satisfy his own desires, he becomes 
aware that the social group in which he lives restricts and chan- 
nels his desires into forms that are culturally acceptable to others. 
The child’s personality develops through his efforts to satisfy 
his needs in relation to the external forces he encounters. This is 
the child’s struggle between what he wants to do and what others 
permit him to do. 

In his quest for achieving a satisfactory equilibrium, the child 
soon lays down a pattern of behavior which becomes his charac- 
teristic way of meeting situations. This characteristic pattern is 
the “picture” of his personality. Freud contends that the pattern 
of an individual’s equilibrium, the nature of his personality, is 
established during infancy and early childhood. The adjustment 
pattern created during these early years pervades the lifelong 
personality of the individual. 

According to Freud, the inner desires of an individual are 
unobservable and often inaccessible. They are subconsciously 
held, but they can be inferred as they are revealed through the 
individual’s overt behavior. One of Freud’s most siguihcarvt con- 
tributions, however, is the fact that inner desires rarely ever reveal 
themselves in their true form. In the quest for equilibrium, the 
individual transforms the shape of his inner drives and reveals 
them in a form that he thinks will be acceptable to others. Unless 
his behavior is abnormal, he will act in response to the limitations 
within his environment. 

According to Freud, inner needs are insatiable and they exert 
continuous pressure. An individual may modify his overt be- 
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Freud, is dynamic but relatively fixed in its characteristic behavior 
pattern. According to Mead, an individual s personality is open 
to potential development and change so long as he participates in 
social experience. According to Freud, the personality can change 
and mature only through a process of psychoanalysis whereby the 
individual gains awareness and insight into his behavior and rela- 
tionships that stem from his inner drives. 

Both Freud's and Mead’s points of view on personality devel- 
opment have special educational implications. If, according to 
Freud, inner needs are so constant that they cannot he basically 
transformed and if an individual’s pattern of interaction is shaped 
in early childhood, education can only hope to help children ad- 
just their inner drives to social-cultural restrictions. If, however, 
according to Mead, an individual’s personality is formed as he 
communicates with others in social interaction and if he in- 
ternalizes the attitudes of others to modify his inner self, educa- 
tion can be a potential instrument for the continuous develop- 
ment, reconstruction, and enhancement of one’s inner needs. 

Freud’s point of view malces a tremendous contribution in 
helping us to understand the importance of subconsciously held 
feelings. But he leaves little room for personality modification and 
social change. A personality, according to Freud, can hope to 
achieve no more than an equilibrium between constant sub- 
conscious psychobiological drives and environmental pressures. 

In the face of environmental limitations, an individual must 
sublimate his inner drives or be destroyed. An individual endures 
pain and struggle to protect and satisfy his inner drives. This is 
the basis that Freud establishes for all human goals and aspira- 
tions. As indicated in Chapter he does not recognize the 
aspirations of all human beings to enhance the value attributes 
in their experience. To Fieud, the enhancement of values is a 
socially acceptable substitute for instinctual drives which satisfy 
the basic pleasure principle. 

The implications of this point of view cause creative experience 
to lose its intrinsic meaning and value. Creative activity becomes 
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in the creative process in the visual arts. Without this interplay 
there can be neither creative activity nor perceptive awareness. 
The material in this chapter indicates how this interplay is at the 
root of personality development. 

The subconscious, the inner self, functions at the core of our 
experience. It is the point around which our purposes, percep- 
tions, and meanings cluster. Relationships between elements in 
our experience are "felt” and brought into new integration 
within our inner selves. The inner self is the reservoir of ac- 
cumulated feelings and attitudes derived from past experiences. 
It is an individuals reference point for judging and assimilating 
significant elements in all the new experiences he encounters. 

New experience is assimilated into the inner self as the indi- 
vidual grows consciously aware of the events he encounters. 
Personality develops as we become consciously aware of the 
meanings of the events in our new experiences, ^nscious aware- 
ness of our selves as we act enables us to integrate new meanings 
into our inner core. We then reconstruct our inner selves. 

Important contributions by men such as Adelbert Ames, Jr., 
reveal and further interpret the functional relationship between 
conscious and subconscious aspects of behavior. As a result, per- 
sonality development is assuming more specific meaning for edu- 
cation through the arts. "Although the human organism . . . 
acts as a result of stimuli,” says Ames, “these stimuli in them- 
selves have no meaning. The significances that are related to 
them in consciousness— and are experienced by the organism as 
sensations— are derived entirely from the organism's frior experi- 
ence, personal and inherited . . . 'Meaning’ is significance 
which has been disclosed through prior purposeful action . . . 
Therefore, it is in accordance with purpose, conscious or un- 
conscious, that the choice is made. Within the chosen course, 
sensations are again important in determining the effectiveness 
of the action.” 

Adelbert Ames, Jr., "Sensations, Tlidr Nature and Origin,” Transforma- 
tion , I (1950!), p. II. 
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tribution to the development of creative pereonalities among the 
children we teach. 

CovimumcatioTif Language, and Personality 

The communications through which individuals act and inter- 
act are in the form of language in its broadest sense: grimace, 
gesture, movement, visual form, as well as tonal and verbal com- 
munication. Through language and communication, individuals 
interact socially and grow consciously aware of themselves and of 
each other. 'Through language, children partalte of each other s 
ej^erience, and it is through language that they learn to see 
diemselves as others see them. 

As an individual acts through some medium of communica- 
tion, he calls forth reactions from others around him. His per- 
sonality and his social self develop as he grows sensitive to and 
able to accept these reactions from others. The individuars 
personality becomes adjusted to acting rvith others through his 
sensitivity to their communications. He Tecogni2es the common 
purposes and meanings he shares with them. This is how he dis- 
covers ways to identify himself with others. In this way, he 
develops loyalties beyond his mvn immediate person. 

The language forms created by one individual are meaningful 
for others to the degree that their language forms talce on mean- 
ing for him. And we know that a language form involves far 
more than the mere granunadcal syntax and structure of a 
language. A language form also embodies Ute nuance, social 
meanings, and values that the individual is seeking to com- 
municate. This basic nature of language forms has been sub- 
stantiated hy gKieral semanticists like Korzj’hski and Hayakawa. 
Organized words, and pictorial forms too, are ‘loaded”^* with 
socially symbolic meanings. These meanings are developed and 
grow out of usage in a socially shared env'ironment. 

** Samuel I. H^tawa, Language in Action CNew York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1939). p. 46. 
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forms become the embodiment of meanings that are as real to 
the artist as they are to others. In this context, the term “reality, 
when loosely applied in the arts, has led to tremendous confusion 
because any concept of reality, like any concept of values, is a 
social phenomenon. Reality is a "point of view,” the interpreta- 
tion of an idea by an artist, either t^ild or adult. It varies accord- 
ing to its unique meanings for die individual and his social group. 

Recent eiforts to explain the phenomenon of reality in terms 
of certain personality types need to be seriously questioned. Any 
explanation of an individual or cultural style in the organizatiou 
of visual forms must be studied in far greater detail before a 
theory based on personality types can be acceptable. Both Viktor 
Lowenfeld*® and Herbert Read*^ lay undue emphasis on a typo* 
logical explanation for personal and cultural variations in pictorial 
reality. 

Read’s interpretation is somewhat more fluid than Lowen- 
feld’s because his is based upon a comparatively broad group of 
“temperamental traits.” He says that the relationship between 
personality types and artistic expression “can be solved” his- 
torically “hy reference to the prevailing sodal and economic con- 
ditions, and more especially to the effective expression of these 
conditions in strictly enforced ideological categories. It is only in 
a free democratic society, sudi as has existed Of only approxi- 
mately) m Western Europe and the United States of America 
for the past hundred years, that we find the gradual emergence 
of tjqies of art directly corresponding to types of men.” 

Read emphasizes the uniqueness of an individual’s point of 
view and the personal imprint on everything created by an indi- 
vidual. But his effort to categorize individual creations according 
to personality types seems to confuse his primary emphasis on 
individual uniqueness. 

’•Viktor Lowenfeld, Creative and Mental Growth (New York: The Mac- 
inillan Co., 1952). 

*■’ Herbert Read, Education Through Art C^ew York: Pantheon Books, 
* 945 ). 

** Ihid., p. 100. 
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Lowenfeld goes on to say that the visual type is the more preva- 
lent; only about twenty-five percent of all children are haptic; 
and about twenty-five percent lie somewhere behveen these two 


categories. In establishing such type categories, Lowenfeld does 
not take into account the social-cultural impact that individuals 
absorb as they develop through the use of language forms. The 
particular social experiences of any individual, in part, deter* 


mine his oivn unique characteristics. His past experiences are as 
potent in determining his behavior as his personal abilities and 
Jmiitations are. An individual's accumulated past experience can 


also become modified through the neiv experiences he encounters. 
By failing to recognize the potency of social experience, Lowen- 
feJd creates static typological categories. This would imply a 
physiological foundation but one which he does not demonstrate. 

Personality develops through the internalization of sodal 
values. In part, these are derived from common meanings grooving 
out of shared experiences among groups of people. The par- 
ticular way an individual depicts reality through his art work is 
also derived, in part, from the same common ground of experi- 
ence, The Ames Visual Demonstration Laboratoryshowsunques- 
tionahly that each of us sees things from his mvn unique point of 
view. We share experiences and mteipret them in common with 


‘-Viktor Lowenfeia, The Nature of Creative Activity (Ictidoo: KVgaa 

PauJ. Trench, Trubner & Co.. »93!»I.P-*7- 

Viktor Lowenfeld. Creetive anS Menud Gjornh. p. 387 . 
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Other people only as we act together with other people toward 
the attainment of common purposes— toward common values. 

Properly understood, reality is nothing more than communica- 
hility. In verbal language or in visual picture, reality is com- 
municable among people only to the extent that particular 
experiences are shared by people. This is the common ground 
and the basis on which we are able to communicate with each 
other. 

The common realities that children of different age levels com- 
municate through visual art language are founded in part on their 
own socially shared experiences. Extended study of the art work 
of children has taught us that the characteristics of their work 
are partially explainable through information about their physical 
and conceptual developmental levels. These characteristics, how- 
ever, are always affected and influenced by their social-psycho- 
logical experience. 

The adolescent, for example, conveys his own personal char- 
acteristics and values through his visual art experiences. He has 
already been influenced by, and has already incorporated within 
himself, the social problems of the adolescent— his insecurities 
resulting from the culture in which he lives and the personal 
needs he must satisfy because of them. Helping these children to 
create a satisfying self-image, and in this sense a wholesome per- 
sonality, depends on the ability of teachers to provide educational 
situations that allow for experiences to be explored and shared to- 
gether. Such situations are characterized by sensitive understand- 
ing and mutual trust. 

Children can then exercise their uniqueness and individuality 
within the common framework of soci^ acceptance. They can 
afford to be themselves, and they are able to develop the con- 
structive internal discipline required by social interaction through 
their aesthetic construction. 

Under such conditions, children can explore, invent, and ex- 
change their personal “pictures” of reality. They can gain the 
secure conviction for personal maturity through the knowledge 
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Structure of visual forms in a painting or in a three-dimensional 
construction no doubt induces greater perceptive awareness. The 
important fact is the simultaneous occurrence of perceptive aware- 
ness and the making of sensitive judgments in the artistic act 
with visual forms. This enhances the acuity of the individual 
toward each of these elements. Enhanced perceptive awareness 
and sensitive judgment making occur in the processes of painting, 
sculpting, designing, or constructing as the individual searches for 
and tests his decisions while at work. Although these decisions are 
partially subconsciously felt, rather than entirely intellectually 
arrived at, they are no less effective or valid. Such intuitive- 
intellectual process is as much within the experience of children 
as it is within the ken of lay adults and professional artists. 

The unique character of experience in the visual arts en- 
courages the individual to perceive his own actions in relation to 
the total co«strttction he ts creating. In this way, the relation- 
ships between an individual’s idea and the material through 
which he is working are apparent at any given moment. As he 
manipulates these over a period of time, he refines the relation- 
ships and builds them into an aesthetic structure. 

When involved in creating a unified visual structure, the indi- 
vidual is simultaneously looking at his painting as he acts on it. 
He works on his painting and he sees what he is doing to it. For 
example, when a child is painting, his picture “talks back" to him 
and tells him about the idea he is interpreting while he is in the 
process of painting it. He responds to his own picture in much 
the same way that his friend responds to it. As the picture talks 
back to him, and as his teacher encourages him to talk through 
his picture, he acquires insight into the meanings that he is com- 
municating both to himself and to others. He constructs a com- 
municable image of some important and meaningful event in his 
social world. He transmits this meaning to others who can see 
and understand the world from a point of view which is similar 
to his own. By sharing in this social process he grows in sensitivity 
and mature awareness. 
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Persovaltty Development md Education Through Art 

Education through eiperience in the arts can contribute to the 
aevelopment of a mature personality. But it would be a mistake 
or teachers to assume that an/ kind of participation in the arts 
can accomplish this purpose. To effect such an educational pur- 
^se, a teacher needs to develop the hind of working conditions in 
ais dassroom that encourages children to become involved in the 
process of the arts. To avoid any distortion of the artistic experi- 
ence, a teacher needs to place e^uaJ emphasis on the child's 
process of involvement and on the artistic prodxict he is producing^ 
Neither one can be ignored at the expense of the other. A dis- 
torted process cannot result in a product which is both satisfying 
to the individual and communicative to others. At the same time, 
an individual cannot act creatively except as he acts through a 
medium with the purpose of organiang it into a satis^ng 
product. 

An art work is the embodiment of an individuars idea in a 
material. The process through which the individual manipulates 
his idea and his material causes both these elements to emerge into 
a form that is comprehensive, integrated, and aesthetically co- 
herent. This coherent and aesthetic relationship has communi- 
cati^'e impact. It gives to the aestheuc object its social significance 
and its social responsibility. At this point, the mature and crea- 
tive personality shares deeply with others. TTie creative individual 
assimilates into his onm being some of the comprehensible mean- 
ings which his art work conveys. The artistic product elicits its 
response from the person who created it and from the others ryhc 
obser\’e. It introduces a neiv experience, a continued unfolding 


of the artistic process. 

It is the teacher’s responsibih’ty to create a learning situation 
in which children can experience the communicative gualities ol 
the visual art language. Such qualities are fully x^Iized only 
when emphasis is directed toward the aesthetic emh^iment of 
ideas in an artistic material It is every teachers task to invent 
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his own particular teadiing methods to accomplish such an educa- 
tional purpose. The ability to carry out this task is at the core 
of effective teaching in art education. 

Experience in the arts is more than mere expression in the 
ordinary sense of the word. Most current references to the value 
of artistic expression fail to recognize the personal and social 
responsibilities that accompany it. Consequently, the inherent 
self-discipline in creative expression frequently goes unrecog- 
nized. The fact that the creative individual expresses 'personal 
and social meaning is too often ignored. The communication of 
meanings by one individual to another is an inherently disciplined 
and responsible activity. 

Teachers need to be aware of the fact that expression which is 
meaningless can distort individuality. "An immense amount has 
been said and written about the individual and about individu- 
ality. Too much of it, however, is vitiated by setting up what 
these words stand for as if it were something complete in itself 
in isolation." When individuality is conceived of as a person- 
ality in isolation and devoid of social references, it can hold little 
promise to meet the problems of general education in America. 

Artistic activity can unfold as a continuous process. It is in- 
timately related to the unfolding of the personality itself. It is 
meaningful for the individual only when it steins from and serv'es 
his personal-social developmental needs and purposes.*^ Much 
teaching of artistic "styles” which is done under the guise of 
modernism” stems from purposes which are imposed by the 
teacher rather than discovered in the social and personal needs of 
the student. Such teaching procedures may succeed in transmit- 
ting some information of a sort. It may even develop some super- 
ficial appreciation of a popular vogue, hut it certainly fails to 
develop sensitivity in artistic experience. It does not permit the 

** John DewCT, ‘Tbieword,” in TTie Unfolding of Artistic Activity, by 
Heniy Schaefer-Simtnem (Berkeley: UniTersity of California Press, 19-48), 
p. ix. 

** Henry Schaefet-Sunmern, The Unfolding of Artistic Activity (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1948). 
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^rsonality to fulfill fe o™ puqxtse, its otvn integrau'on, or its 
mra sipifiont meanings. As a result, the work of the students 
looks as if the artisuc act had been performed, hut the ex- 
penence is not internalized. 


To IMch children effectively through the arts, it is necessary to 
s^thesizc the concepts that have been discussed in the foregoing 
chapters and to translate them into action. Such a synthesis sug- 
gests a new frame of reference with implications for teaching in 
education through the arts. 


SuvmiaTy 

Creative experience is at once expressive and self-reflective. An 
individual acts expressively and absorbs into his personality the 
meanings of the aesthetic forms he has created. Expressive be- 
havior through the visual arts affords unique opportunities for 
personal and social development. 

The individual at worh in the arts acts in terms of his osvn 
insights and understandings. He communicates these to others 
and deepens his otvn awareness through their reactions to his 
worli. He hereby clarifies his own role as an actor, and he simul- 
taneously acquires enhanced insight into his own self. His per- 
sonality develops through this process of social interaction. He 
internalizes the meanings as they become clarified in his aesthetic 
and social experiences. 

Creative experience in the visual arts provides a vehicle for 
social communication through which the individual embodies his 
intuitive-intellectual insights into unified aesthetic form. The 
individual is able to create communicative symbols for the ex- 
periences he tabes part in and shares with other people. This 
process of communication encourages him to build ^herent and 
organized interpretations of events in his ergjerience. This leads to 
mature sensitivity and aivareness. His personality po^vs through 
the development of self-disciplined and responsible insight into 
his own ideas and the interpretations of events by others. 
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A Foundation for Art Education 
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A New Frame of Reference 


XiiE concepts from the behavior sciences, cultural history, and 
philosophy as presented in the preceding chapters suggest a new 
frame of reference for teaching through the arts. The information 
derived from these fields of study suggests how teachers who view 
experience in the arts in terms of behavior can help children in 
satisfying some of their personal and social needs. Education 
through the arts can then fulfill its function effectively. 

Creative experience can be encouraged by teachers who are 
able to put our expanding knowledge to tvork. They can help 
children to use the arts with purpose and meaning. Experiences in 
the arts then become valuable m the lives of children. 

Putting Our Knowledge to Work 

As teachers succeed in putting their knowledge to tvork, they 
consciously seek to create appropriate teaching methods to en- 
courage those aspects of human behavior that are an individuals 
6eve}opmeTita] righn When children are helped to behave in 
meaningful and purposeful ways, they make progress in fulfilling 
their oum potentialities. TTiey reveal their aspirations through 
behavior that is prompted by their own purposes, goals, and 
judgments. Good teaching helps children to grow au-are of their 
aspirations. They come to realize the consequences of their be- 
179 
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havior and modify their judgments to improve their quality when 
necessary. 

Young children can grow sensitive to the relationships be- 
tween their own judgments and the consequences of their be- 
havior. If their teacher is respectful of their right to make judg- 
ments, they can accept the necessary social limitations on their 
behavior. They can understand the rights of odiers to make judg- 
ments too, and they can learn to behave in ways that support 
rather than infringe on the rights of others. 

This can be illustrated by the case of a five-year-old girl who 
was being questioned by an adult about the school she attended. 
The man said to her, “I hear that the children in your class are 
allowed to do anything they please.” The little girl replied by 
saying, “We do anything we please so long as we do not bodier 
other people's pleases.” 

The fundamental basis for ail good teadiing is the fact that 
an individual’s purposes and judgments are his own. A teacher 
can help him learn to modify them by insuring his secure feeling 
that he has the right to make them, ^ildren can accept criticism 
about their judgments and they can learn to reconstruct them, 
but they never truly accept another person’s judgments if ac- 
ceptance implies a denial of their own right to make them. Good 
teaching does not require children to accept goals that are dictated 
by others, including the teacher. 

Respect for the prerogatives of children to make their own 
judgments is their developmental right. They learn by testing 
the validity of the course of behavior they follow. The teacher’s 
task is to help by bringing into awareness those consequences 
which the child is ready to understand hut which he is as yet im- 
ahle to see. 

When education through the arts helps children to realize and 
to exercise the high degree of personal control that is available in 
artistic activity, it often leads to the individuals redefinition of 
personal values in experience. The de\’elopment of sensitivity to 
harmonious relationships is an important indication of a child’s 
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gran^ in aesthetic awareness. He comes to use this sensitivitv 
as a basic entenon for the judgments he wiil be called upon to 
maJce m future actions. 


Teacher who help children to expand their oivn capacities 
in the making of sound judgments are putting to work their 
kno;vIedge about behavior and the arts. Helping children to ex- 
press the/r purposes coherently through the creation of organically 
unified art forms leads them to the essence of aesthetic activity. 
On the other hand, we can hardly expect to have creative teach- 
ing if teachers are restricted by courses of study and predetermined 
sequences of activities whidi may appear “logical" according to 
the purposes of the teacher, but meaningless in the experience of 
the children. In order for children to develop their full creative 
potentialities, teachers need to organiae their teaching materials 
with the same creative and experimental insight we would e.xpect 
of children. Creative teaching accepts the challenge of emerging 
aesthetic action. 


Teachers need to put their developing framework of knowl- 
edge to work through searching and disciplined reflection on their 
ideas and their teaching methods. Teachers who help children in 
the arts need to move beyond the many broad and general be- 
liefs of art education and toward a oiticsl concern for the sig- 
nificance of these beliefs. The apph'cation of knowledge can 
facilitate the examination of beliefs in terms of their implications 
for a teacher's day-to-day actions with children. 

The task of putting to work our expanding fund of knowledge 
from the behavior sciences and the arts is not unique to the prob- 
lems of teachers who work in the arts. Everyone who ivorks ^vith 
children in all the phases of their growth and development is 
faced by tb/s challenge. At the opening of the Mid-Centuiy 
White House Conference for Children and Youth, Leonard W. 
Mayo presented the problem of Tutting Our Present Knowledge 
to Work.” He suggested five important ways through which we 
can make better use of our knowledge to inspire the improvement 
of guidance in the educational development of children. He said. 
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“If we are to mate substantial advances in application (of 
knowledge) in the next decade we must work consciously and 
assiduously to develop the follo\wng: 

“i. A scientific attitude of mind, not an ordinary, open mind, 
but a searching one . . . 

“2. A far better synthesis of available knowledge than we 
have at present . . . The realization that research, application, 
and more research are all a part of one basic process is of profound 
importance . . . 

“3. The recognition that there is an art as well as a science of 
application, and that perhaps fifty percent of both lies in knowing 
what knowledge to apply as well as how to apply it. 

“4. An identification with and cultivation of the channels 
thioughwhichknowledgemustbedisseminatedand applied . . . 

“5. Intelligent team work ...» collective ignorance is, per- 
haps, the strongest possible argument for team work between 
those who do research and those who apply; ... it is an 
eloquent argument, furthermore, in favor of seeing human beings 
as a whole, and of applying what we know as a whole . . * 

These five ways of putting our knowledge to work suggest 
specific things that teachers can do if they are to solve the com- 
plex problems of helping children to grow through experience in 
the arts. Teachers should: 

1. Engage in continuous and critical examination of the con- 
tent they teach and their teaching methods in terms of the avail- 
able knowledge of the nature of human behavior and the nature 
of the arts; 

2. Engage in action research, even if they conduct it inde- 
dependently and even if they limit their study to single and rela- 
tively small aspects of their teaching program. In this way, they 
can test the effectiveness of their teaching procedures in the 
light of the s}Tithesis of available knowledge; 

* Leonard W. Mayo, 'Tutting Oui Present Knowledge to Work,” Socifll 
IFofk Journal, XXXII, ts’o. 1 Qzjsuzty, 1951), pp. 7-8. 
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3. Tninsfoiro the process of teaching into a creative act. This 
wodd m^n that, in order to encourage children to work crea- 
tively in the arts in terms of their oxvn real interests and problems 
the teacher would need to reveal to the children his own uncer- 
tainty a^ut the solution of their problems. He would need to 
reveal his own creative efforts to seek and discover the solutions 
along vvith the children. Both children and teacher would 
bring their collective knowledge and experience to bear on the 
problem; 

Identify themselves with their administrators, fellow teach- 
ers, professional organizations, and educational agencies to cul- 
tivate the most effective means for verifying their solutions of 
teaching problems through the application of available knowledge; 

5. Engage in intelligent teamwork ivitb administrative officers 
who are responsible for research, and with college and university 
personnel who ate engaged in teseatch. Teamwork between 
teachers who are applying available knowledge and research 
workers who are seeking the expansion of knowledge can help 
clarify the dimensions of the total teaching-learning problem. A 
grasp of the multidimensional aspects of this problem can make a 
more realistic tvhole of the relationship between teaching and 
research. 

Underlying these five specific ways to put our knowledge to 
work are ttvo tasks that need persistent and simultaneous atten- 
tion. If teachers are to meet their responsibilities in the challenge 
of educating through the arts, they need to find their own ways 
in their own communities to Ci^ ^be continuous study 

of the pertinent aspects of human behavior as they are being 
vealed through our "expanding synthesis of knowledge,” and 
C2) develop their o%vn facilities for testing, evaluating, and 
modifying their own teaching methods according to the kno\vl. 
edge they find available. 

When knowledge is applied to teaching practices, it can beJp 
teachers dissolve many of the current ambiguities and confusions 
in art education. 
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Dissolution of Ambiguities and Confusions 

Greater awareness of the nature of human behavior can lead to 
a clearer understanding of personality development. Behavior 
and personality, when taken together with what is known about 
human experience with aesthetic form, can lead to a clearer under- 
standing of the creative process itself. Clarity about the nature of 
the creative process in the visual arts dissolves many ambiguities 
and confusions that are impeding the improvement of teaching 
through the arts. 

Experience in the arts is an effective avenue through which 
individuals convey their ideas, attitudes, and feelings. It is a 
potent way of expressing and internalizing values which become 
integrated into the developing personality. 

In order to help children build aesthetic organizations of their 
ideas and feelings through the manipulation of art media, it is 
necessary for the teacher to be concerned with what individual 
children are trying to say, why they feel that it is important for 
them to say it, as well as how they can say it. When children 
grow aware of the relationships between these three aspects— 
what, why, and how— experience in the arts assumes significance 
in their lives. To help children in achieving such awareness is 
the central purpose of teaching through the arts. Learning to 
say things that are important in ways that are meaningful is a 
primary educational task for which the arts are particularly well 
suited. 

If experience in the arts provides meaningful ways to express 
ideas that are important, a choice between what some call the 
practical or leisure time values in the arts would indeed appear 
fruitless. If experience in the arts is an important aspect of human 
behavior, education through the arts should fulfill a human need 
hy helping childreyt in achieving rich satisfaction through the 
construction of integrated and aesthetic relationships. 

There can be no doubt about the need to recognize the fact 
that most of the people in our society work in the mechanized 
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sysseras of indost^which are producing the enonnous macriaj 
ivoalrh ive enjoy. There can also be no doubt that people can en- 
joy the satisfactions of participation in the arts during the time 
when they are away from their industrial jobs. Yet to relegate 
activity in the arts to "a leisure time status" because of this condi- 
tion denies the real significance of the arts. 

Activity that is given "a leisure time label” is viewed as some- 
thing extra which can be afforded only as a luxury when we 
have nothing more useful to do. In the process of education as 
well as in the general processes of sodal living, healthy children 
and adults require adequate means for personal expression. The 
opportunity to express oneself fully is one of the most important 
prerequisites for healthy and mature living. Teachers and recrea- 
tional leaders have the responsibility of helping children and 
adults understand the many significant activities in which people 
engage in order to attain satisfaction. How to help children and 
adults to apporuon their time among these significant activities 
is a major educational task. 

Some people contend that the arts become a part of an indi- 
vidual's everyday living when he appears to be eidiibiting "better 
taste” in the selection of utilitarian objects. If "better taste" is the 
only criterion, the judgment can be fallacious because it over- 
simplifies the problem by omitting some very relevant and im- 
portant questions. 

Processes of everyday living tahe on artistic proportions only 
when they are characterized by the dynamic relationships in crea- 
tive behavior and aesthetic problem solving. Although an indi- 
vidual may choose objects of "good desi^, this fact alone is in- 
adequate to show that he is acting in terms of his inner sensibil- 
ities. It is entirely too easy to develop a veneer of “good taste” and 
to choose a "style” that has been "taught.” Teaching based on a 
limited conception of the arts in everyday living can show people 
bow to mahe certain choices. Such teaching, hovyever, does not 
educate simply because it teadies how to make mechanical 
choices. The individual “knows” the superficial markings of a 
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“style,” but he lacks a sympathetic understanding of its aesthetic 
structure and meaning. 

Any choice between the teaching of appreciation as opposed 
to the teaching of creative eq)ression would be entirely fruitless. 
Sympathetic appreciation is as dynamic as creative expression. In 
each, we interpret in our own terms and from our personal points 
of view. We internalize the meanings from the things we see 
or do. Any teaching method which does not take into account 
the fact that people interpret what they see denies to individuals 
their most important source for creative thought and action. 

Every great work of art needs to be perceived and internalized 
in order to be appreciated. Appreciation is an active process in 
terms of the symbolic and structural meanings of the work of art 
which the adult and child can recognize and relate to themselves. 
Appreciation is outgoing, like expression, and the individual de- 
rives as deep satisfaction from one as he does from the other. 
Moreover, one stimulates, encourages, and feeds the other. 

Any choice between the teaching of "skills” or "free expres- 
sion” would be as futile as a choice between expression and ap- 
preciation. Because free expression has often been opposed to 
skills, many have come to insider it unrestricted, uncontrolled, 
and irresponsible. 

Meaningful expression demands control and responsibility. 
Children grow responsible as they develop their capacity to share 
their values with others. They develop their values as they ex- 
press themselves to others and as they act toward the fulfillment of 
their purposes. Through such action toward others, and their 
capacity to reflect upon their actions, children learn to express 
themselves more skillfully. Th^ develop mahtre responsibility 
for their expressive acts. When unrelated to personal and social 
responsibility, unlimited "free expression” becomes unproduc- 
tive. It neither challenges the individual nor generates growth. 
Ultimately, it hinders development toward aesthetic sensitivity. 

The teaching of unrelated skills is not the alternative. WTien 
unrelated to purposeful activity, skills are misunderstood. W^en 
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!eamed for their own sake, ihej- do not lead to creative action. 
Jlicy berome mechanical unless they are learned uithin the 
contatt of activity that is personally meaningful. 

Freedom of expression assumes a totally different meaning 
when seen as the e.\pansion of the avenues through which indf 
Wduals can project their ideas and feelings. When embodied 
in organized, coherent, and communicative forms, personal ideas 
and feelings become the e.xpressions of human purposes. Then 
the individual is free to e.xprcss his own ideas, feelings, and inter- 
pretations. He seeks a discipline and imposes it on himsejf in 
order to express himself coherently. 

When children ask their teacher for help, they need the kind 
of help that will enlarge their understanding. Children who un- 
derstand are able to develop the internal discipline that creative 
activity requires. If they are given skillful tricks instead of help 
toward understanding, they ate taught to relinquish their 
freedom. 

Freedom of expression is one of the characteristics of the crea- 
tive process. It involves sensitive awareness of the idea to be ex- 
pressed and the materials through which the expression takes 
form. It encourages a mature concern for the meaning of the 
aesthetic form that emerges. Such freedom is a challenge for 
action. It requires the individual to seek internal discipline and 
skill in the search for intelligible meaning and social significance. 

An individual who builds coherent and unified visual forms 
integrates bis action in terms of his ideas and his materials. He 
poses a problem wth which he associates himself by organizing 
his behavior in relation to it. The nature and content of the 
problem become integrated into his mode of behavior. He is then 
able to act creatively. 

To help children grow toward int^ated behavior, they should 
be encouraged to participate in selecting and planning the ex- 
periences from which they are to learn. If the teacher alone ar- 
ranges materials and selects the ideas and problems for work, the 
children are not free to integrate their mvn behavior. Integration 
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is a personal process and develops only through the unique rela- 
tionships that an individual is ahle to recognize. It occurs within 
the individual, and it is meaningful only when it facilitates the 
continuous feeling for relationships in experience. Teachers, 
dirough the methods they employ, create the circumstances which 
may encourage or hinder children in the integration of their 
learning experiences. 

Circumstances which encourage integration create fluid and 
flexible relationships. They do not segment and divide the many 
elements that need to be considered together. They do not pre- 
scribe a rigid channel into which the elements of a problem are 
predetermined. 

For example, a teacher decided to have her class work on a 
mural because she thought that this would be a good culminating 
activity for their unit of study. She arbitrarily divided the children 
into committees and assigned each committee to work on a portion 
of the mural. The children had no part in planning the work 
which could have been meaningful had it not been arbitrarily 
imposed. This procedure not only made integrated experience 
impossible, but it also inhibited and frustrated the spontaneity 
and creativeness of the children. 

Had there been joint participation of the children and the 
teacher in the selection of the problem, it would have become 
clear to both that it was unwise for all of them to work on the 
mural. There were not enough important jobs for all of them 
to work on in relation to the mural. Some of them might have 
preferred to work on other things. The predetermined arrange- 
ment by the teacher, without free and open consultation with the 
children, made it impossible for them to relate themselves to the 
problem. As a result, their behavior became less rather than 
more integrated and the mural itself was neither unified nor 
coherent. 

Circumstances that encourage children toward integration 
bring into open consideration the complexities relating to a prob- 
lem. These are examined loosely, fluidly, and tentatively. The 
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"> and identify the sig- 
nificant relationships m the laperience. They are helped to be 
selective and to integrate the meaningful aspects ivithin their 
otvn persons. They are then able to select the taslts that are 
important to them. They become able to express their feelings 
and ideas through their o^sm forms. 

Teachers to create the circumstances that encourage 
children into fluU, forwative, and controUahle action. Such cir- 


cumstances encourage the creative process to flow with its in- 
herent discipline and satisfactions. 


A New Frawe of Reference 


The dissolution of some of the ambiguities and confusions 
about art and leisure, art and living, expression, skill, apprecia- 
tion, and integrated creative behavior leads us to the need for a 
new frame of reference for education through the arts. 

Creative experience in the visual aits intensifies the process of 
forming significant personal meanings into organized com- 
municable symbols. Although present in general experience, this 
process achieves a unique degree of unity and intensity in artistic 
experience. Creative experience, though not always recognized 
as such, is an integral part of everyone’s living, in the process of 
growth and development to'vard maturity. The role of educa- 
tion through art is to bring the quality of creative ejqierience to 
maturity in the education of children because some of the atti- 
tudes in our culture tend to remove the arts from the personal 


experience of people. 

Experience in the arts depends upon direct action. It chal- 
lenges an individual to make judgments, and it simultaneously 
requires him to act on those judgments. The action is dynamic, 
involving the individual's innermost feelings toward outer mate- 
rials, people, and events. For example, a group of fourth-grade 
children were studying the Jives tf great men at the 
Washington’s and Lincoln's birthdays were being celebrated. 
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They were studying about great men in American history and 
were looking for information about these people to discover what 
qualities make men great. They began to see that greatness stems 
from courage, vision, inventiveness, and creativity, and they 
looked to great men like Henry Ford, Charles Lindbergh, and 
Albert Einstein in our own times. In painting a picture about 
the particular great man that he admired most, each child was 
able to project his own feelings and aspirations into the aesthetic 
forms he constructed. In this process, all the children were de- 
veloping their own inventiveness and creativity. 

If artistic experience is active expression and communication 
of meaningful values, it is not ordinary "fun, enjoyment, and 
pleasure." Ordinary fun is very different from the deep satis- 
faction growing out of contemplative play in the creative process. 
A limited view of "enjoyment and pleasure" denies the serious 
and disciplined character of creative action through the arts. 
It also fails to recognize the social demands on American 
education. 

Although action in the arts is satisfying, it cannot be justified 
primarily on the basis of the "release of tensions,” "free expres- 
sion,” and the “enjoyment of manipulation.” “Struggle and con- 
flict may he themselves enjoyed, although they are painful, 
when they are experienced as a means of developing an experi- 
ence . . . There is ... an element of undergoing, of suffer- 
ing in the large sense, in every experience ... It involves 
reconstruction which may be painful. Whether the necessary 
undergoing phase is by itself pleasurable or painful is a matter of 
particular conditions. It is indifferent to the total esthetic quality, 
save that there are fe^v intense esthetic experiences that are 
wholly gleeful. They are certainly not to be characterized as 
amusing, and as they bear down upon us they involve a suffer- 
ing that is none the less consistent with, indeed a part of, the 
complete perception that is enjoyed.” * 

* Join Dewey, Art as Ejcpericnce (New Yoi\: Minton, Balch & Co., 1934). 
p. 41. 
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The quality of experience in artistic activity stems, in part, 
rom the unusually high degree of personal control an individual 
exercises during the artistic act. The creation of an integrated 
sj-THMlic visual structure, an art object, detmnds disciplined per- 
sonal control The individual controls the embodiment of his 
own idea into a material that he manipulates. He brings into 
being an integrated structure that conveys some meaning both 
to the creator and to the observer. The quest for personal satis- 
faction and fulfillment is partially achieved in the discovery of 
meaning by the individual and the recognizable appreciation of 
this meaning by someone else. 

This can be illustrated by the case of a junior high school boy 
tvho had become interested in enameling on copper. With the 
help of his teacher, he learned bow to hammer and shape simple 
copper trays. He also learned how to decorate their surface with 
enamel glazes. He discovered that a satisfying decoration required 
experiment with various methods of application in order to con- 
trol the material for achieving the effect he desired. He made a 
number of trays and tried different methods of application in 
terms of different designs. One day, he asked his teacher if he had 
some wire screen. He explained that he thought wire screen 
could help him get a different Icind of texture on bis enameled 
surfaces. 


When the boy ashed for the screen, he was asking for the 
material he needed to test his new idea for controlling his ma- 
terial more effectively. He sought this control because he wanted 
to achieve a subtlety in his work. Refinement and subtlety be- 
came the source of his satisfaction and the meaning he was dis- 
covering in his work. His own meaning was reinforced when 
his new tray proved more satisfying than those he had made 
previously- He was particularly satisfied when his classmates 
Ld his teacher admired the new level of his accomplishment. 
The refinement in his tray was meaningful to them too. 

If children create visual forms to 
ings that are important to them, teachers should help them to 
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become increasingly sensitive to the aspects of experience they 
seek to communicate through activity in the arts. Such teaching 
builds a fertile foundation from which children can create mean- 
ingful visual language forms. The teacher who places sole 
emphasis on visual form per se prescribes a form which may be 
meaningful in tenns of his own ideas. In doing this, however, he 
restricts the right of his children to develop forms which are ex- 
pressive of the meanings in their own ideas. 

This suggests an interpretation of the term “originality.” The 
originality of a visual art form depends more on its harmonious 
relationship to the uniqueness and depth of the feeling of idea 
it conveys than it does on its “novelty.” Visual language forms 
embody individual and social meanings. The originality is in- 
timately a part of the uniqueness of the meaning. 

Because education through the arts deals \vith the behavior 
of children, it is intimately related to the development of their 
personalities. Artistic experience provides a vital avenue for 
individuals to achieve personal fulfillment, self-realization, and 
maturity. Informed acquaintance with relevant aspects of per- 
sonality development helps teachers contribute positively to the 
growth of children. The personalities of children develop, in 
part, through the particular educational experiences that a teacher 
provides. These experiences determine the way a child will 
interact with his teacher and the others in his class. Clearly, the 
teacher is the primary source of authority in the classroom and 
the tone he sets pervades the interpersonal relationships and the 
behavior of all the individuals in that classroom. 

For example, an art teacher in a high school began the class 
hour by saying, "I want to tell you exactly what you are to do 
today." He went on to describe a particular theme that he had 
selected for their paintings and requested that the boys and girls 
paint it first in black, gray, and white before attempting it in 
color. He concluded by saying, “I will be at my desk and will 
expect you to bring your sketches to me for my approval before 
you go ahead.” When a few of the boys were asked what they 
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planned to do with their pictures, they replied, ‘We don’t know 
pt. We have to show our sketch to the teacher to find out what 
ne wants. 

T^e method used by tKis teacher could not help creating de- 
^ndency in his students. The dass did exactly as he requested, 
^ey did not discuss the problem with their dassmates to broaden 
their own thinhing, nor were they permitted to arrive at any per- 
sonal decisions. They folloived the procedures outlined by their 
teacher and performed the task mechanically. They talked to 
each other about irtelevancies and were in no way involved in 
their task. 


Jn contrast, another art teacher in another high school was 
interested to hear that a few of the boys and girls w-ere thinking 
of doing a puppet play. They had already talked with the 
dramatics teacher about the characters they wanted to write into 
their play, and now they hoped that the art teacher would allow 
them to xvork on the puppets during their art period. The teacher 
^vas quick to accept the idea and imroediaieJy proceeded to ask 
them more about the kinds of characters they wanted to build 
and the kinds of materials they thought about using. He made 
some suggestions and agreed with them that puppet building 
would be a very appropriate activity for them to work on during 


their art periods. 

These children were being taught to be inquisitive, re- 
sourceful, and independent. Because their inventive ideas were 
respected and valued, they were accepting the teacher’s sugges- 
tions and were willing to integrate those they felt would be use- 
ful into their scheme. Their conversation centered around the 
task they had selected. They helped each other and appreciated 
the help of the teacher. 

The personality of an individual develops out of his expen- 
ences with other people. Although his personality is a reflection of 
his own accumulated social interactions, his past e.^enences with 
other people, he never loses his own identity. He is never a 
replica of another person. His orvn interests and potential, t.es. 
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the actions in which he participates, and the circumstances under 
which they occur lead him to develop a personality that is unique 
and different from the others around him. For this reason, the 
unique capacities of an individual and his unique psyclwhcial 
mid hiologicd history are of utmost importance. Information 
about these can help a teacher in understanding an individual s 
unique feelings, assiivtptions, and his unique hehaviors and forms 
of reaction. 

Individuals act in their own particular ways and from their 
onm particular points of view. The personal social-hiological his- 
tory of each of «s is unique. We grow mature as we are able to 
know ourselves and to share more of our personal selves with 
others. But we share with and appreciate others only to the 
degree that we are sensitive to the selves of others. We res'eal our 
inner feelings toward them as we act, and we act through the 
meaningful media of communication that we are able to control. 

The personal expressions by individuals through media of 
communication are social acts because they are invitations for 
new reactions. When a person expresses himself through visual 
or verbal language, he anticipates a reaction, a response from 
others. Although artistic expression is personally developed, it is a 
social act. It is social in nature even if the person who expresses 
has \vithdrawn from others to become entirely introverted. The 
nature of his expression conveys his withdrawal from others which 
in itself has social implications. Aesthetic personal expression is 
integrated and unified. The individual's hehavior in the process 
of aesthetic expression is also inlegrtrteil and unified. 

To provide children with avenues for creative hehavior, teach- 
ers need to be sensitive to the circumstances under which indi- 
wduals can act through the arts in meaningful rvays. Teachers 
need to be able to recognize the differences bettveen behav^or 
which merely "utilizes” ait materials and behavior which is 
purposeful, artistic, creative. 

The purpose of all education is based on the assumption that 
an individual can learn to det'elop and modify his behavior. IF 
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it unfolds. Because creative capacity is self -generating, it is funda- 
mentally practical. It is the surest route to mature living. 

Awareness of some of the conflicting cultural attitudes toward 
the arts can help to resolve the paradox between economic and 
psychological practicality. Although die arts are not always con- 
sidered “useful," “functional,” or “profitable,” they are humanly 
useful, personally functional, and educationally profitahle for 
inner sensihility and psychological health. 

If education through art is to contribute to the enhancement of 
value attributes in the experience of children, it needs to reaffirm 
its belief and confidence in the individual. Children need ac- 
ceptance and encouragement to be themselves. They are then 
able to use the media of the arts to communicate to others those 
attitudes and feelings that have meaning and value for them- 
selves. The group of children, in turn, needs to recognize and 
honor the unique ways in which individuals convey significant 
meanings through organized aesthetic forms. When a group is 
sensitive to an individual's emerging ideas, all members of the 
group are able to satisfy their personal or social needs to the 
limits of their capacities. In this way, the creative process through 
artistic experience can become the avenue for expressive action in 
which children realize their purposes and the meanings of their 
inner feelings. 

For the creative process to pervade the actions of children, it 
needs to become an inherent part of the actions of teachers. 
Creative teaching is possible to the degree that teachers are able 
to harmonize and merge their own purposes with the purposes 
of children. Creative teaching is the conscious development of 
fluid and challenging situations by a teacher to help children 
recognize, expand, and act upon their own purposes, teacher 
carries the responsibility for educational leadership. He en- 
courages children to expand their purposes to higher levels by 
helping them reflect on their meanings. 

In order to provide expanding educational opportunities for 
aesthetic action, teachers need to help children deal with their 
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onns. Because die giving of such help is an an as well as a 
cience teachers need to reveal their mvn creative involvement 
TOth the problem in the act of teaching. The recognition that 
j^chmg !s a creative act is reflected in the behavior of a teacher. 

I he reatgnition that the arts are creative aspects of human be- 
havior is reflected in the eSucathn of children through the arts. 


Operatioval Trobleym of Education Through Art 

All teachers, in order to keep their teaching alive and dynamic, 
need continuously to formulate appropriate questions for the 
experimental study of their own teaching procedures. When 
such study, in the field of art education, is based upon sound and 
sensitive evaluation, it can expand ovr insights into the funda- 
mental teaching problems. It can lead to the development of 
leaching procedures that can accomplish the encouragement of 
the creative potentialities in children. Creative behavior is the 
primary concern of education through the arts, and provides us 
with the basic source for operational questions to be explored. 

Teachers need to discover ways through which to direct atten- 
tion to the study of creative behavior in terms of our general 
social-cultural attitudes and orientations. Can an educational 


environment which encourages creative acti^'ity among young 
people promote sufficient individual security to lead toward ex- 
panding human sensitivity in our culture? 

Since our culture as a whole does not seem to provide the en- 
vironment for communal creative activity, hou’ can the public 
schools best assemble the creative leadership to establish the condi- 
tions which are conducive to creative thought and action? What 
are some of the specific effects upon children at different age levels 
when a teacher puts into opetarion some of the condemns that 
encourage creative action? To what wtent are the effects of 
creative involvement in the arts reflected tn the other things that 
children do in school? 
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The Study of questions such as these requires the intelligent 
teamwork of groups of teachers. Together they can define the 
behaviors they are trying to encourage in their children. Together 
they can evaluate the specific things they do in terms of their 
effects on the children. And together they can evaluate the effects 
of the purposeful involvement of children in creative experience 
in the arts on the behavior of the children in other phases of the 
school program. 

Teachers who help children work in the arts need to study 
questions related to problems of evaluation. They need to experi- 
ment with various evaluative procedures in order that evaluation 
can become a diagnostic tool for determining the selection of 
future activities as well as a tool for determining a child's level of 
accomplishment. 

There are two sources of evidence from which a teacher can 
evaluate the developmental growth of a child: the way he behaves 
as he works, and his art product. Because the relationships be- 
tween process and product are inseparable, sound evaluative study 
cannot be based upon one or the other. The art experience is a 
process that develops through a material and in terms of an art 
product. Although this experience cannot he studied in terms of 
the product alone, the product can in no way be minimized. 
Without a product to be acted upon, there can be no process. The 
often-repeated oversimplification that “we are interested in 
process, not in product" is fruitless and leads nowhere. Evaluation 
of experience in the arts needs to be made in terms of the quality 
of an individual s products as well as the quality of the overt 
aspects of his behavior. 

In taking the evaluation of a child’s art product as a problem 
for study, it is essential to recognize that a single art product with- 
out a reference in time is unreliable evidence for evaluation. To 
evaluate the growth of a child, teachers need to study the evidence 
that can be found in periodic examples of work done by individual 
children. In taking the child’s behavior into account, a teacher 
can derive valuable evidence concerning the way the child uses 
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his time, the kinds of questions he asks, the kinds of ideas that 
intrigue him, the degree of independent choices and judgments 
he will make, and his general capacity to develop insight into his 
own actions. Evaluation of evidence drawn from a child s be- 
havior and his products can be used to encourage growth. 

Teachers need to study and experiment with the multiple 
^vays in which they can satisfy the needs, interests, and capacities 
of individual children. Questions related to individual needs in- 
volve the liming, the choice, and the variety of actiyities. With- 
out a doubt, they also inrolve the number of children m the 
group, the interaction among these children, and the physical 
equipment in the room in terms of its potentialmes for arrange- 
ment into work areas. j ■ nti tlip 

If purposeful experience in the arls depends, in part, on h 
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Teachers need to experiment with the physical arrangement of 
the furniture and storage facilities in their rooms. They need to 
study the degree to which it is necessary and important for chil- 
dren to he able to move freely, to help themselves, to choose their 
own paper, colors, or tools. The degree of free movement would 
obviously vary according to the particular facilities that are avail- 
able and the particular baclcground of experience of a group of 
children. Continuous experimentation to create the maximum 
freedom for choice and movement is necessary in each situation. 

Children can learn to help a teacher keep house if he allows 
them to become involved in the problem of housekeeping. They 
can then take responsibility for getting materials from the storage 
places, for worlcing with wood at one table and with clay at an- 
other, for awaiting their turns if the space at the clay table is in 
use, and for cleaning up and putting things away when it is rime 
to move on to another activity. Teachers should study the be- 
havior of each group of children in order to test and determine 
the kinds of requests to make and group decisions to reach. 

Teachers need to study ways to expand the interests of children 
and to help them set new goals for themselves. They need to find 
their o\vn ways of listening to children to discover die germinal 
interests that are present in the minds of children. They need to 
involve themselves with the ideas of the children so that together 
they can engage in contemplative play. Teachers can then find 
the ways to set new goals together with the children and to give 
them the help they need to enhance their capacity in setting their 
own goals. 

In the setting of new goals the teacher must be aware of both 
the physical and the conceptual developmental capacities of the 
children. Parallel to this is the teacher’s capacity to bring children 
into contact with the rich visual and ideological resources in our 
collective cultural heritage as well as in the immediate environ- 
ment. 

Teachers need to direct attention to one of the basic com- 
ponents of the creative process, die interaction of the individual 
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with his material while engaged in the process. In terms of satisfy- 
ing the needs and abilities of childten of different ages, different 
capacities, and different experiential hacltgrounds, teachers need 
to e.xpetiment with the potential uses of the wide vanety of art 
materials. Then they tvill discover which can best contribute to 
the creative development of their childten in terms o t e possi 

hilities and challenging limitations of these materials 
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variety of expressive experiences. Children attain integration as 
teachers help them bring relationships into awareness. This 
enables them to grow in their creative capacities. 

These are some of the basic problems and questions that 
teachers, individually and together, need to study and explore 
experimentally. Each of them has operational implications which 
can be tested through the examination of the effects of certain 
teaching methods on ffiehehavior of children. 

As implications of these problems and questions are ex- 
plored in operational terms, they provide a definition of the role of 
the teacher who works with children through the arts. The defini- 
tion of this role takes on specific form in terms of the organization 
of the educational programs in the elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Siurnnary 

The challenging problem for all who are associated with die 
education of children, particularly teachers who help children to 
work in the arts, is to discover the ways to put to work out expand- 
ing framework of knowledge. Knowledge about human behavior 
and experience in the arts needs to be applied with maximum 
effectiveness to processes of teaching. To, meet this challenge, 
teachers need to: CO engage in continuous study of our expand- 
ing synthesis of relevant information, and CO develop their 
individual capacities to test and modify their own methods of 
teaching according to the information available. 

Information about behavior and the arts, when applied to the 
problems of education through the arts, helps us dissolve many of 
the ambiguities and confusions that are impeding the improve- 
ment of teaching. This infonnation clearly shows the futility of 
oversimplification and the easy choices among opposites that can 
only exist in distorted form. 

The application of a synthesis of available information leads 
us to a new frame of reference which accepts as its basis the fact 
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that the arts are creative manifestations in the behavior of people. 
From this point of view, there evolves a series of operational 
problems for teachers to solve in their own ways and in their own 
schools. 

The operational implications of these problems provide a 
definition of the role of the teacher who tvorhs with children 
through the arts. 
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TThe role oE art teachers and general elementary school teachers 
who help children work in the arts is to provide the optimum 
conditions under which children can participate in the creative 
process. These conditions define the characteristics of the situa- 
tions in which children ate able to act through the communicative 
language of the visual arts. 

The Teaching Situation 

The definition of a working situation has five major com- 
ponents: the particular community in which the school is 

located— the available facilities as well as the limitations; * 1 ^® 
nature of the general program of education in process— the cur- 
riculum of the school; C3) the ph^ical conditions in the class- 
room-space, furniture, equipment, and materials; C4D the chil- 
dren \vith their habits and attitudes derived from prior experience; 
and C5) the teacher whose responsibility it is to provide educa- 
tional leadership. 

Communities vary according to the facilities they can make 
available to their schools, but ail of them possess characteristic 
resources that either are or can become available to their educa- 
tional programs. For example, only some communities possess 
204 
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the rich resources of an art museum, but all communities can 
provide libraries with collections of books, and repro uctions in 
the form of prints and slides. , . 

Similarly, all communities purchase art supplies for th 
schools, and they also have their mm unique . 
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Thh role oE art teachers and general elementary school teachers 
who help children work in the arts is to provide the optimum 
conditions under which children can participate in the creative 
process. These conditions define the characteristics of the situa- 
tions in which children are able to act through the communicative 
language of the visual arts. 

The Teaching Situation 

The definition oE a working situation has five major com- 
ponents: Ci) the particular community in which the school is 
located— the available facilities as well as the limitations; QD the 
nature of the general program of education in process— the cur- 
riculum of the school; C3) the physical conditions in the class- 
room-space, furniture, equipment, and materials; (4) the chil- 
dren with their habits and attitudes derived from prior experience; 
and the teacher whose responsibility it is to provide educa- 
tional leadership. 

Communities vary according to the facilities they can make 
available to their schools, but all of them possess characteristic 
resources that either are or can become available to their educa- 
tional programs. For example, only some communities possess 
204 
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the rich resources of an art museum, but all communities can 
provide libraries tvith collections of books, and reproductions in 
the form of prints and slides. 

Similarly, all communities purchase art supplies for their 
schools, and they also have their own unique resources in the 
form of natural materials or industrial waste. Clay dug out of the 
river bank, scrap wood gathered at the lumber yard, scrap leather 
from a shoe factory, scrap rubber inner tubes from the comer 
filling station, reed and grasses from the field, dye from berries, 
copper scrap from the local tinsmith, the tail end of a roll of 
netv^rint paper from the local publisher, and a multitude of 
other natural and waste materials can be collected and treated as 


art supplies. . , 

All communities have parents and citizens who are interested 
in providing a sound democratic education for their chiiaren. 
Even when the parents and citizens in a particular community are 
troubled by the conflicting attitudes toward the arts m our cuJture, 
they are potentially capable of understanding^ value of expen- 
ence in the arts in the education of their children. , . 
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impede tKe development of creative education. Rigid and un- 
imaginative use of space and supplies that are available creates the 
same interference. Some flexible space and adequate quantities 
of expendable materials are essential for children to be able to 
work and learn through experience in the arts. 

Much information is available about the kmd of space, equip- 
ment, and materials necessary for sound education, and it is the 
responsibility of communities and their school officers to provide 
these essential tools for good teaching. An equal amount of infor- 
mation is available about the use of space and materials. To 
exploit these fully for their educational potentialities, teachers 
need to use them flexibly, inventively, and ingeniously. 

Healthy children are inquisitive and resourceful. They enjoy 
involvement in purposeful activity, and they seek to establish 
their own imprint on the work they do. This is the positive way 
in which they assert themselves, the way they make known who 
they are. If their inquisitiveness and resourcefulness arc not 
allowed to develop in constructive channels, they either withdraw 
into unhealthy inertia or they direct their energy into overtly 
negative behaviors. 

Inquisitiveness, resourcefulness, inertia, and negative de- 
structiveness are revealed by children in different ways. Such 
behaviors are a result of the ways in which children have been 
treated during their accumulated prior experiences. The specific 
forms these characteristics take are influenced by the develop- 
mental capacities of children. The natural inquisitiveness of an 
eight-year-old may be turned into destructive behavior when he is 
denied opportunities for free constructive activity. The natural 
resourcefulness of an adolescent may be transformed into serious 
inertia if he is bound by rigid controls and thwarted in his need 
to demonstrate his own effectiveness as a person. 

Children come to a teacher with attitudes, habits, and patterns 
of behavior that have already been formed. These are either re- 
inforced or modified according to the way the children are treated 
by their teacher. 
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A teacher is responsible for the educational development of 
children. His task is to accept them at their developmental'^d 
behavioral level and to help them grow to progressively higher 
levels. He performs this task by involving children m activity 
with various subject matter materials. To help children grow 
through experience in the arts, a teacher obvious y nee s to ave 
had his own first-hand and personal experience in the arts. 

If the personal experiences of teachers are limited to som 
superficial methods, they are without value. Children “nnot be 
come involved creatively in an area of e^erience 
teachers have enjoyed such involvement t emse ve^ 
stand the satisfaction derived from the personal - ^om and du 
ciplined control in creative expenence m e a^s^ ^ 
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be equally obvious that the teacher is the dynamic agent. The 
wa-j the teacher deeds ivitk these conditions is as crucial to the 
program as the conditions themselves. 

The development of values inherent in creative experience de- 
pends on the teaching conditions under which education through 
art is experienced by the students. Conditions created by the 
teacher, if contrary to the formative nature of the creative process, 
can destroy the potential values of artistic experience. Without 
sensitivity to the nature of artistic activity, art can be "taught 
without fulfilling any of its potentialities for the education of 
children. 

This suggests that the role performed by a teacher determines 
the quality of the educational experiences of children. The ways 
in which teachers exercise their role of authority and leadership 
define the value or lack of value of experience in the arts in the 
education of children. 

Role of the Teacher 

The role of teachers who help children work in the arts is to 
utilize the available resources within a school community, to effect 
the school curriculum in a positive manner, and to manage the 
space, furniture, equipment, and materials in their schoolrooms 
in such ways as to provide the optimum conditions under which 
children can experience the arts. Teachers fulfill their educa- 
tional leadership hy arranging die social and physical conditions 
in such ways as to satisfy the developmental needs of children. 

Although there are differences among the specific things that 
teachers do ivith children at different age levels, all good teachers 
accept their children at their own developmental levels. They 
seek to understand the interests and needs of children in terms 
of the children rather than in terms of unnatural and unrealistic 
expectations. They create the learning situations in their class- 
rooms according to the way in which they understand and inter- 
pret the needs of the children. 
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When a learning situation has been well designed teacher, 
it is unified, coherent, and has aestlietic wholeness. The process 
of teaching and the teacher’s role can be compared to the design 
process itself. Teachers so arrange the variety of elements m a 
school and classroom as to provide best for the educational needs 
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for action where indiinduals transform materials into meaningful 
shapes, thereby enlarging their ideas into integrated forms. 

Ideas can be expressed in multiple ways; they can be acted 
upon through any of several media, A portrait can be developed 
in chalk, paint, clay, or it can be carved in wood. A bowl can be 
hammered in metal, carved in wood, or built of clay. Each ma- 
terial, however, gives a unique form and meaning to the idea. 
To be significant, activities need to develop out of purposeful ideas 
for action with materials. Without their source in purposeful 
ideas, acdvities degenerate into beeping busy with meaningless 
busy work. 

A teacher fulfills his educational role by making it more, rather 
than less, possible for individual and small groups of children to 
explore their orvn ideas and to develop their own capacities to die 
fullest degree. A good rvorking situation utilizes time and space 
for activity with art materials so that children can develop their 
personal ideas and share them with the rest of the group. 

In such a situation, there are few rigidities concerning the 
use of time, choices of art media, selection of problems for work, 
and quantities of activities to be completed. The teacher recog- 
nizes that some children work faster than others; some are more 
excited about one material than another, and some have ideas to 
work on that require more time than others. 

The children are encouraged to generate their own ideas and 
to develop them in terms of the visual media of the arts. Their 
activities are guided by their expanding purposeful interests and 
desires- In such a class, children are able to work individually or 
in groups, depending on the nature of the ideas being explored. 
The groupings are not arbitrarily imposed because they are per- 
mitted to form rather naturally. 

Children working in such a situation leam to help each other. 
They gain experience in exercising and relying on their own 
judgments, and they become able to share the time and advice 
the teacher is able to offer. They leam to use their time effectively 
and to deal with materials efficiently. 
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and a multitude of design materials. For example, sculpture has 
possibilities for all age levels. Kindergarten and primary level 
children can work in clay; they can construct with boxes and 
boards. Intermediate level children not only work in clay, but 
they can also construct paper sculpture, build wire forms, and 
carve in soft wood or plaster. In addition to all these things, 
secondary school children can carve in stone or cement. 

Primary children can print by arranging and transferring the 
impressions of scrap pieces of wood onto paper. They can cut 
inner tubes into shapes to use them as printing materials, and 
third graders can even cut and print linoleum blocks. Inter- 
mediate level children can design stencils, cut blocks, and make 
simple silk screens. Secondary school children can do drypoint 
etching in addition to the activities already mentioned. 

^ Similar possibilities are available through the variety of paint- 
ing, drawing, metal, enameling, weaving, design, and construc* 
Don materials. The teacher fulfills an important part of his role 
by making available several different types of materials for chfl- 
ren to use in expressing and communicating their different ideas 
and purposes. 


prior experience of the children and their developmental 
age eve t serve as important bases for choosing ideas, ma* 
ena s, an activities. Although experience and developmental 
level are mterdependent, each can be differentiated for the pur- 
poses of analysis of teaching. 

I ^ ^*5 role by helping children deal 

with ideas that are harmonious rvith their level of understanding 
and conceptual maturity. He fulfills another part of his role in 
1 ^sterials and activities that are harmonious 
1 f expenence in the visual arts and their 
g neral level of development. The prior experience of children 
with activity in the visual arts is as important a factor in choosing 
nev^ctivutes as the normal age level expectations. 

e curricu um structure in the elementary or secondary 
school IS the context within which teachers help children work 
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in the am. This prorides the fiametvorlc for the sources of ideas 
as well as the time blocks for work. 

lmprove7„em of Teaching in the Elementary Schools 
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ductive in providing the opportunities for creative experiences for 
children, because: (a) classroom teachers are ashed to teach the 
arts without adequate assistance, and (b) art teachers work out- 
side the context of the stream of life in the classroom. 

The third and fourth patterns are the most productive because 
classroom teachers together with their art consultant develop 
workable modes of operation that are suitable for their own 
school. These are well grounded in the ongoing experiences of 
particular groups of children. 

The fifth is an effort by a few school systems to bring the arts 
into close relationship with at least one other area of the school 
program. To this extent, it operates successfully. 

Because the first two patterns of operation divide the various 
learning experiences of children, they prevent them from flowing 
into a coherent stream of life and impede the development of 
creadve living. Because the third and fourth patterns utilize the 
cwperative abilities of different members of a school 
sta , sy lead to the improvement of teaching in all areas, includ- 
ing t e arts. The fifth pattern achieves only partial success, but 
It does overcome some of the severe limitations of the first two. 

ough considerable improvement has been made in the 
eac mg o art and in curriculum development, it should be 
recognize that many children are as yet inadequately taught, 
any e ementary school children either have no opportunity for 
xpenence in the arts or are given instruction that is contrary to 
ci^ practices. This is a result of the fact that many 

00 s o not yet provide adequate consultation assistance so 
hat classr^m tochers might be able to improve the quality of 
r eac mg. The efforts of many art teachers are dissipated on 
schedules. They are assigned the thankless 
inrt children under poor conditions rather than apply- 

g eir e orts to in-service training procedures for the gradual 
improvement of the capacities of the entire teaching staff. 

mprovement in the teaching of elementary school children 
through the arts is as much a general curriculum problem as it is 
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developed in children through the oiurse of their past experiences 
in order to diallenge further growth to the limits of their capaci- 
ties. It does not impose expectations which far exceed a child’s 
own realizable purposes, because these would only suppress his 
creative energy. Unrealistic expectations force a child into severe 
overdependence upon approval and recognition. He then loses 
security in his owm imaginative inventiveness, in his capacity to 
realize his own meaningful purposes in order to act upon them. 

To satisfy the needs of children, it is often necessary to relieve 
them of external impositions to lead them toward purposes which 
are sensible for them and developmentally realizable. In educa- 
tion through the arts, this means that improved teaching focuses 
on the ideas that are significant to children. It a1y> requires the 
availability of materials that children are able to manage fluidly 
and experimentally in order to build, confidence in personal judg- 
ij” essence, it means activity with ideas that are of concern 
to children in terms of materials that do not require a degree of 
s an e^^penence which is as yet unattainable for them. Such 
activity can be developed creatively. 

Education through creative experience depends on a teacher’s 
un erstan ing and the provisions in a curriculum for the funda- 
lUOTto c aracteristics of the development of children. Young 
c ren om alxiut four to seven years of age are inventive, 
imaginative explorers. They are eager to try and test their own 
in uence on materials they find, and they create their own solu- 
ns to t e problems they encounter. They even invent their 
Ti matena or expressive projection, and, given access to 
matCTals, they use them imaginatively and freely. 
y, A die media of the arts with ease and 

on. ^ use them for purposes that are uniquely their 

2 ud harmonious 

T ^^^1 of their conceptual understanding. 

Lowenfeld has contributed greatly to our otvn understanding of 

mmln CNt” York: The Mac- 
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the symbolism in the artistic constructions of young children in 
terms of their unique attitudes and ideas. 
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Where the secondary schools do provide instruction in the aits, 
they are taught by specially trained art teachers. This would 
lead one to believe that the improvement of teaching of art 
should be simpler in the secondary schools, but this is far from 
true. 

Secondary school children generally have only very limited 
opportunities to experience the arts. In the junior high schools, 
far less than half of the children participate in the arts and 
the vast majority of these terminate their contact after the 
seventh grade. In the senior high schools, only about ten percent 
of the children participate in ait activiii^. Moreover, there are 
many junior and senior high schools that do not employ any art 
teachers, and they consequently do not offer any opportunities m 
the area. 

On the whole, the secondary schools have made far less piog' 
tess in the improvement of teaching in the arts than the ele- 
mentary schools. Secondary school art education has continued 
to be more concerned with the teaching of specialized skills rather 
dian with general curriculum improvement based upon informa- 
tion concerning the growth and development of adolescent chil- 
dren. Only in recent years has any widespread experimentation 
been put into operation. In most secondary schools, the arts are 
still being taught as isolated subject matter areas consisting of 
separate aspects of visual form. Only in relatively few places are 
the arts taught as meaningful expressive experiences through the 
construction of unified aesthetic forms. 

An important reason for the limited participation of secondary 
school children in experience in the arts stems from negative 
cultural attitudes toward the arts. The result of this has been that 
many secondary school art programs are poorly conceived. In- 
struction is inadequate because it is mechanized rather than per- 
sonalized. Consequently, too many of these programs do not 
attract the number of children they should. They are not a vital 
part of the life of the school. Their offerings arc limited because 
they follow rigid problem sequences which are not attractive to 
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developmental capacities of children can grow to their optimal 
level only when the educational situation encourages their 
growth. 

The potential devotion and intense interests of adolescent chil- 
dren can be tapped for meaningful experience in the arts when 
their interests and ideas are accepted as the basis for work. When 
they achieve the security of knowing that their ideas are respected, 
they win the freedom to act creatively and inventively. When 
they can participate in the planning of their own activities they 
welcome advice and criticism. Progressive development to higher 
levels of refinement and closer integration of the aesthetic organi- 
zation of their ideas in visual form is a highly satisfying chal- 
lenge to them. 

The improvement of teaching in the secondary schools can 
come about through the departure from rigid predetermined se- 
quences of academic problems. When ideas are alive and 
meaningful, adolescent children seek the necessary discipline to 
coi^ol their fnaterials for effective expression. 

To inyrove their teaching, secondary school art teachers need 
to find the means to provide varieties of two- and three-dimen- 
siona materials. They need to find their own ways to manage 
t eir c assrooms so that children can select their materials and 
set eir own pace for work. If the primary purpose of art educa- 
tion IS the creative involvement of children in the arts, it is far 
more important for a child to become truly involved than for him 
to complete a given number of projects. 

mproved teaching that respects the integrity and ability of the 
ys an girls frees the teacher of many mechanical burdens, 
y a o\ving children to move at their own pace, a teacher has 
more time to talk to children about the things that matter. He 
can ® P ^ siu explore their ideas, and he is better able to en- 
courage t em to widen their horizons and hence intensify their 
awareness. ^ 

'^^teaching of art in the secondary schools can be improved 
through sensitive concern with the role of materials in the crea- 
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This point of view leads to the foUowing propositions to form 
the basis for the experimental improvement of teaching: 

(i) that creative experience, although intensified in the arts, is 
present in many other areas of human behavior; 

(a> that aeative action through the arts provides a way of 
forming experiences which is haac to the organic growth 
of the human personality; 

that creative experience functions to form particular aspects 
of an individual’s ideas, feelings, and attitudes so that they 
become an integral part of the whole stream of Hs living; 

C4D that the function of education through the arts is to provide 
opportunities for creative exj^rience to sensitize children 
to \vays in which they can compose an increasing range of 
their experience into aesthetic and organic form; 

C5) that the role of the teacher is to create the conditions under 
which youth can come to grips with the ideas and feelings 
they want and need to embody in organic form; 

C6) that such involvement, tvitbin the intensity for feeling- 
and-forming which creative experience encourages, leads 
to a more generalized outcome than that related to the arts 
as such, since it sensitizes the student to a discipline which 
can be used to form many other experiences in life, par- 
ticularly those having to do with value fulfillment. 

Expanded insight into the significance of artistic experience 
in the lives of people can focus the growing attention of teachers 
on the general education of children. It can help teachers lead 
diildren into the essence of creative experience in the arts. 

The operational problems of teaching children through the 
arts are at once general and specific. The general aspects of the 
problems are continuously clarified througb the persistent appli- 
cation of our growing synthesis of knowledge. The specific 
aspects must he answered by each individual teacher in his own 
situation and in terms of his omi group of children. The general 
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aspects provide the basis for fundamental judgment; they also 
provide an approacli to the specific day-to-day teaching opera- 
tions. Together they enable a teacher to create the means for the 
arts to function as meaTtbt^ul creative experiences in the lives 
of cliildrcn. 
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